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EARTH GARDEN BOOKS 


Order form on page 56 


BUILDING BOOK 


EARTH GARDEN BUILDING BOOK 


Design and build your own house 
Dr Robert Rich and Keith Smith 
Nelson, 1987, 315 pages, illustrated, large format 
paperback. 


This is the book many people have been waiting for since 
they first dreamt of building their own home from 
natural materials in harmony with their surroundings. It 
answers all the questions for Australian owner-builders. 
It's a ‘practical book for dreamers’ and it faces the difficult 
subjects square on. What the authors have done is show 
how anyone of average intelligence and reasonable health 
can build their own home, and probably not end up witha 
25 year mortgage at the end of it all. 

"This book is intended to provide an antidote to the 
stereotyped Australian suburban sprawl of red brick 
houses with red tile roofs, set squarely in a rectangle of 
ground," said authors Bob Rich, and former Earth Garden 
publisher and editor, Keith Smith. 


AT LAST! EG BINDERS TO 
PROTECT YOUR COLLECTION 


These sturdy magazine binders have recently been 
produced to protect your collection of back is- 
sues. Each'binder snugly holds 12 copies of Earth 


Garden, and prevents tears, dog ears and bent 
pages. The binders are made from a tough, 'deer- 
hide tan' vinyl, with the Earth Garden name and 
logo stamped in gold foil on the cover and spine. 


ENERGY WORKS! 
Home Energy Systems 
By Keith Smith 

Nelson, Melbourne, 1985, 
large format paperback, 211 
pages, illustrated. O $19.95 
posted. 


Why spend the rest ot your 
life paying someone else for 
your electricity? Here’s how 
to plug in the renewable 
energy of the sun, wind or 
water using an efficient 12V 
or 240V solar electric system, 
wind generator or water tur- 
bine. Run lights, radio, TV, 
computers, tools and 
appliances wherever you live. 


“The major part of this book 
is devoted.to practical issues, 
hardware and actual installa- 
tions. 


“... This book should 
appeal to anyone wth an 
interest in the supply of 
energy to weekenders, farms 
or other remote dwellings or 
even to the suburban house- 
hold.” — Dr C. J. L. Cornish 
of Murdoch University, WA, 
in APACE WA Neuletter. 


HARD TIMES 
HANDBOOK 
Survive — and thrive! 
Keith & Irene Smith 

Nelson, 1986, 204 pages, 
70 illustrations. O 


This is the second, correc- 
ted edition of our practical 
book of skills, strategies and 
short-cuts for urban survival. 
HARD TIMES HANDBOOK 
outlines a new, self-reliant 


approach to city living. It 
tells you how to do more with 
less, be prepared for food 
shortages and emergencies, 
save energy, make money 
without a job and manage 
your food supply. Make 
bread, yoghurt, soft cheese, 
candles and soap. There are 
150 recipes for cheap, 
healthy tucker and 180 
money-saving household 
hints. 
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Front Cover. The interior of a pole house. The hand-split 
shingle roof is supported by poles made from trees sal- 


vaged from the forest floor. Back Cover. Russell Halls' 
house at Buderim in Queensland was inspired by the 
ancient Greek temples which used upturned trees to sup- 
port the roofs. These trees were saved from a developer's 


bonfire. See John Archer's article on pole houses on page 
46 of this issue. *Cover photographs by John Archer. 


«This month's tree tax will be donated to the Deloraine 


Environment Centre in Tasmania. 
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original journal of self-sufficiency and 
alternatives. Itis intended as a forum of 
practical ideas, shared knowledge, 
sources and to point towards alternatives 
to unfulfilling consumerist lifestyles. 

It's about putting a roof over your head, 
growing your own food organically, 
aiming for appropriate, renewable home 
energy systems, and surviving - and 
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Dear readers, 


Welcome to the December issue of Earth Garden. It occurs 
to us every December, but this year seems to have flown by at 
breathtaking speed. We’re basking in warm sunny weather here in 
the Victorian Central Highlands as we write this, and it’s a delight 
to enjoy the sunshine on our newly-completed verandah. 

Breakfast on the verandah is becoming an institution in our 
heuse now that the good weather’s arrived, and it’s one of the things 
we love about our life in the bush. The chooks poke around hoping 
for a chunk of Tane’s toast, and we watch our local kookaburras 
flitting back and forth between the stringybarks as we munch onour 
muesli — who'd go back to the old 9 to 5 grind? 

In the caption for the back cover of the October edition (EG 
69) of the lush garden around Jill Redwood’s cottage, we said that 
Jill had produced the garden in just eight years. Well, I must have 
misread my notes, because it tums out that Jill’s garden's only four 
years old — even more inspirational. 

Producing this month’s edition of Earth Garden has been 
the mosthassle-free in the past three years, and all the Earth Garden 
work seems to be progressing smoothly. The Healthy House Cow, 
the first book Camille and I have published under Earth Garden, is 
selling steadily. 

* While finishing off the paste up together this month 
Camille and I noticed just what a vibrant issue this edition of Earth 
Garden seems to be, and what a good year we've had, with some 
superb articles and cover photographs. It’s only possible thanks to 
the many varied contributions of readers and regular writers, and 
we’re lucky to be able to be as enthusiastic about Earth Garden now 
as we were three years ago. 

I (Alan) am firmly back in the other Editor’s chair after my 
three months of swanning around Europe on my motorbike. I had 
a great time in Europe but couldn’t wait to get home to Camille, 
Tane and our bush haven. Something that surprised me, in 
countries like England, and toa lesser extent France, was how many 
people seem completely detached from any relationship with 
Nature and healthy lifestyles. Obviously that’s a sweeping gener- 
alisation, and I met many wonderful, enlightened people in my 
travels. ButI was shocked at the way many people in Europe seem 
prepared to live next to dead, polluted rivers, around the corner 
from a nuclear power reactor, or in a massive concrete apartment 
block without a living plant in sight — often by choice. 

I came back to that old cliché that used to make me cringe 
every time I heard it, along the lines of how lucky we are to live in 
Australia, and how I don’t think we really appreciate our unique, 
fresh (but rapidly disappearing) environment. We're lucky to be 
able to work towards a healthy lifestyle of living ‘far from the 
madding crowd’ —something which simply isn’t possible in many 
parts of Europe. 

I visited some superb wild places in Wales, Ireland and 
France, including the Alternative Technology Centre in mid- 
Wales, and the articles I’ve written will sneak into Earth Garden 
now and again next ycar. 

In the past six months or so we’ve both been delighted to 
watch the increasing interest in recycling — especially recycled, 
unbleached paper. These days we even get flyers about recycled 
office stationery — that’s one form of junk mail we don’t mind. 

This awareness stems partly from the public debate over 
Tasmania’s proposed Wesley Vale chemical pulp mill. It was a 
great victory for environmental sanity, and other companies are 
now being forced to react to green consumer concerns. For 


instance, people who use disposable nappies can now buy them 
unbleached (without the unresearched risk of dioxins). This is only 
six months after the head of one of Australia’s largest nappy- 
producing companies declared that Australian parents would never 
be interested in unbleached nappies. 

Weare living in exciting times of growing awareness of the 
need for sustainable agriculture, non-chemical food production, 
recycling and better use of our diminishing resources, and health- 
ier, less stressful lifestyles — all subjects of interest to Earth Garden 
and readers since 1972. 


Back to four times a year 

Our big news this month . . . and we can hear the teeth 
gnashing already . . . is that we have decided, after much delibera- 
tion, to return to producing Earth Garden four times a year, as did 
Keith and Irene for 16 years. We know that most of you will be 
disappointed to hear this, and it hasn’t been an easy decision for us 
to make. In the three years since we took over from Keith and Irene 
we feel that we’ve never really ever caught up with the work. We 
always have a mountain of letters to answer and are often left with 
the feeling that we haven’t covered subjects as well as we could. 

We now realise that Keith and Irene had worked out the 
best way to produce Earth Garden, and achieved a balance between 
publishing and peace of mind. We haven’t had enough peace of 
mind in our lives in the past three years, and now we’ ve decided to 
give that a higher priority. 

Earth Garden’s at the point where we could easily ‘expand 
operations’ etc, but both of us would prefer to keep EG small and 
manageable, as Keith and Irene did. We have no ambitions to be 
large scale publishers with the headaches and pressures that would 
bring. Going back to four times a year probably doesn’t accord with 
conventional business wisdom, which says that if the opportunity’s 
there, expand, expand, expand! 

We're looking forward to doing some of the things that 
many of you are working towards. Itmeans that Alan will have time 
to get our garden organised properly, Camille will be able to get 
back to some spinning and preserving, and we’ll be able to start 
travelling around to meet some more of you. We might get to live 


` in a completed house for the first time in years! Besides, nothing's 


to stop us going back to bi-monthly EG's after a few years ... 

We’ ll be changing the publication date from the 15th of the 
month to the first week, so our publication dates for 1990 will be: 
1 March, 1 June, 1 September and 1 December — one for the start 
of each season. The cost of a one year subscription will be $14 (a 
$3 rise since the start of 1985). Anyone with a two or three year 
subscription will still get the number of copies they’ ve paid for — 
it just means longer until you need to resubscribe. Please write to 
us if you have any queries about your subscription. 

On 28 December we’ re off for another five or six days to 
the Down To Earth ConFest on the Murray River at Walwa. So if 
you see a battered old yellow Holden with recycling stickers on it, 
or acream-coloured dome tent with a didjeridu leaning against it, 
come and have a yam to us! We’ve been looking forward to the 
ConFest — we had a great time last year relaxing in the sun and 
meeting lots of wonderful people. 

This month has our usual mixture of articles and enthusi- 
astic letters from Earth Gardeners. We hope you enjoy the 
Christmas season and we’re looking forward to enjoying Earth 
Garden together with you in 1990. 


Happy reading, 
Com Wo y An 


. Earth People 


Write 


RLE Ln 


Letters to Earth Garden are always very welcome. 


Alternative education 
choices 
Dear EG readers, 

I am writing is response to fre- 
quent requests for information about 
homeschooling, some of which I have 
answered personally. For anyone else 
contemplating taking more responsibil- 
ity for their children’s education, I 
would like to bring your attention to the 
existence of the Alternative Education 
Resource Group. This is a non-profit, 
voluntary group which aims to provide 
information and support to anyone seek- 
ing tocreate, locate or use alternatives to 
mainstream forms of education. Al- 
though based in Melbourne, the group 
has members and contacts throughout 
Australia and overseas, and can be con- 
tacted by writing to 39 William St, 
Hawthorn, 3122, or ringing (03) 818 
3674. I also refer you to a letter from 
John and Camille Peacock in EG 64. 

In our quest for a better lifestyle, 
I think we must search not only for 
solutions to the problems we have, but 
also for ways of eliminating possible 
causes of these problems. Surely the 
education of our children is of utmost 
importance in this regard. Hopefully, 
our children will be educated so that 
they can benefit from our acquired 
knowledge, skills and art of living, en- 
joy happy and fulfilled lives, and con- 
tribute in turn to the continuance, main- 
tenance and further ascent of humanity 
on a well-preserved planet. Many of us 
are beginning to find ways of reclaiming 
responsibility for the education of our 
own children, because we feel itis much 
too important a task to be left entirely in 


the hands of others. Love and peace be 
with you all, 

Lindy Fergeus, Mount Waverley, 
Victoria. 


Family converts 
Dear folks, 

Thanks for a great magazine. It 
has helped keep me sane while I have 
been in and out of hospital over the past 
two years. Iam pleased that my children 
have become readers. My daughter is 
also a convert who buys her own copy 
now! Peace and happiness to everyone 
at Earth Garden, 

Helen Di Stefano Blazeska, Summer 
Hill, NSW. 


Weevils 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I must commend you on your 
magazine, having picked it up for only 
the second time, I’m astounded at my- 
self for not having subscribed earlier. I 
would like some information on the 
eradication of weevils organically. 
Plus, could you tell me if the pathogens 
in human excrement break down natu- 
rally and how long ittakes. Many thanks 
and best wishes, 

D Murray. 


Dear reader, 

Jackie French's Organic Con- 
trol of Household Pests has it all! 
Weevils can be repelled by placing bay 
leaves in the areas where you store your 
food, or by using dried cloves of garlic 
(see page 56 for ordering Jackie's 
book). Human excrement takes a long 
time to break down to a safely useable 
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state. A minimum of one year is recom- 
mended before it should be used, and 
then it should only be used after being 
fully composted. The same applies to 
pig manure. Many people have planted 
their orchards above septic tank lines 
and gain the benefit of human manure 
without having to do any shovelling! 
—Camille. 


Another two escape! 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

We have finally made the long 
awaited move from inner Sydney to our 
Earth Garden in the foothills of the Blue 
Mountains. After much inspiration and 
ideas from your publication we would 
like to take outa subscription. Regards, 
Peter McComb and Kerry Gray, 
Kurmond, NSW. 


Rainforest seed catalogue 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 
Bellingen Valley Rainforest 
Seeds will have a new catalogue out in 
early 1990. Until then we have a photo- 
copied leaflet of available rainforest 
seeds. If you would like a copy of this 
list or have any enquiries about rain- 
forest regeneration please send a SAE to 
Bellingen Valley Rainforest Seeds, Pri- 
vate Bag Bellingen, NSW 2454. Yours 
for the Earth, 
Mark and Johanna, Bellingen Valley. 


Calling all Brisbane 
Earth Gardeners 
Dear readers, 

Throw it our way! We are en- 
deavouring to expand our successful 
recycling depot and would appreciate 


any help you are able to give us. The 
scheme provides students with disabili- 
ties with practical in-school work expe- 
rience. While collecting recyclable 
materials from local residents and busi- 
nesses, our students are seen as a visible 
presence performing useful, functional 
work in the community. We have begun 
a weekly kerbside collection with our 
recycling utility. 

Our scheme helps the Brisbane 
City Council conserve limited landfill 
tipping space, and decreases tipping 
fees and charges. Our student council 
earns funds which can be used for the 
educational benefits of the students. 

In 1988 we won the Tidy Schools 
Contest, Comalco Aluminium Can 
Recycling Competition, the Edwin Butt 
Award for Environmental Education 
and we boughta utility for our recycling 
operations, solely from the proceeds of 
ourrecycling activities. We also hope to 
buy a school bus soon. 

Our long term aim is to establish 
a North Brisbane Recycling Station 
where special school students and 
people with disabilities can gain mean- 
ingful, permanent employment. 

We feel that our recycling opera- 
tion can work and will work if the incen- 
tive exists for the at-source recycler to 
separate the item, and make it available 
to the collecting recycler, who is able to 
find a market at a realistic price with the 
end-use recycler. 

At present we recycle glass 

bottles and jars, aluminium, paper, plas- 
tic bags, plastic ice-cream containers, 
used engine oil, car batteries, postage 
stamps, copper coins, bicycle parts, 
envelopes, PET clear plastic drink 
bottles with black bases and are keen to 
add other scrap materials to our list of 
recyclable materials. We look forward 
to your support. 
Harry Johnson, Recycling Co-ordi- 
nator, Aspley Special School Recy- 
cling Station, 751 Zillmere Rd, 
Aspley, Brisbane, 4034. 


The Healthy House Cow 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We have just bought a rather run 
down old Friesian, but with a loving 
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nature. Her calf is 3-4 months old and 
we’re looking forward to building her 
up before her next calf and the start of 
our milking program. Looking forward 
to receiving The Healthy House Cow as 
soon as possible. Yours sincerely, 
John Gluston, Hillview, Ourimbah, 
NSW. 


Chinese proverb 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

I was very impressed with the 
Chinese proverb and picture printed on 
back cover of Earth Garden no 65 (Feb/ 
March 1989). Any chance of producing 
itas a poster? If so, what would it cost? 
Great publication — always read it 
cover to cover. Blessings, 

Ann Tacey, Moggill, Qld. 


Dear Ann, 

We’ ve been pleasantly surprised 
by the number of people who’ ve written 
to us asking if we would produce a 
poster of EG 65's back cover. It cer- 
tainly has made an impression. It seems 
terribly poignant that just a few months 
after it was published, the tragic mas- 
sacre in Beijing took place. There are 
many Chinese leaders desperately in 
need of their own culture’ s ancient wis- 
dom. If we get time next year we will 
produce a poster. 

—Alan & Camille. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

Dioxins are some of the deadliest 
chemicals known to humanity. They are 
by-products created in the manufacture 
of Agent Orange, some herbicides and 
wood preserves. They are also a product 
of the chlorine-bleaching process used 
in the manufacture of pulp paper. 

Dioxins and many other toxic 
compounds (organochlorides) are re- 
leased into the air and water when waste 
is dumped from the paper mills. This 
has devastating effects on the environ- 
ment and wildlife in the area. 

However dioxins also contami- 
nate the bleached pulp produced by 
these mills. This means products such 
as teabags, coffee filters, milk cartons, 
disposable nappies, toilet paper, tissues 
and women’s sanitary products are 
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contaminated with dioxins. 

Not only are the dioxins highly 
toxic, but they do not break down. They 
are passed up through the food chain and 
accumulate in the fatcells of each organ- 
ism. They are already found in the 
breast milk of the average North Ameri- 
can woman. Nursing infants are ex- 
posed to up to 200 times more dioxins 
than healthy adults. 

There is no minimal level at 
which dioxins are safe. Minute quanti- 
ties can trigger wide ranging health ef- 
fects through to birth defects, reproduc- 
tive failure and immune system disor- 
ders. 

There has been a concerted effort 
to keep these facts from the public but 
now they are known action must be 
taken. We mustdemand products which 
have not been bleached or else have 
been bleached without chlorine. This 
technology is already being widely used 
in countries such as Sweden. If you 
would like a petition to sign and return to 
Friends of the Earth stating your opposi- 
tion to white products that are causing a 
health hazard please send a stamped self 
addressed envelope to Friends Of the 
Earth, 222 Brunswick St, Fitzroy, 3065. 
Voice your concern, and let’s work 
together for a safer future, 

Friends Of the Earth, Fitzroy. 


Researching other work 
Dear readers, 

As a part of my degree course 
(occupational therapy) I have to under- 
take a research project and I have de- 
cided to research alternative forms of 
employment, that is, employment other 
than full-time paid employment. 

Too many people in our society 
think that work only involves a paid job 
that goes from 9-5 Monday to Friday. 
However, I believe that the concept of 
work should include all forms of pro- 
ductive activities whether or not you are 
reimbursed. Fulfilling one’s duties as a 
student, housewife/husband, volunteer, 
senior hobbiest, alternative lifestyler, or 
amateur artist should be considered 
work. These forms of work are some- 
times looked down upon as they may 
require reliance upon a spouse or social 


security for financial support. 

In conducting my research I will 
be paying particular attention toa. home 
cottage industry b. volunteer work c. 
self sufficiency d. periodic work e. cas- 
ual work and f. part-time work. If any 
Earth Garden readers can provide me 
with any references, contacts or infor- 
mation about alternative forms of em- 
ployment I would sincerely appreciate 
it. My research project is not due until 
Easter 1990 and depending on the re- 
sults it may open doors for many people 
whose employment options are limited 
due to ill health (physical or mental) or 
whose skills and resources are limited. 

Thanks for the great mag, look- 
ing forward to hearing from readers. 
Scott Nicholas, 44 Norma St, Mile 
End, SA, 5031. 


Bicycle tour 
Dear EG Folk, 

Following my letter that was 
kindly published in EG 68 mentioning 
my 1989 bicycle tour to complete a ride 
around Australia, I have postponed my 
ride for a year. I have accepted employ- 
ment with a beekeeper in South Austra- 
lia for six inonths, to partly finance the 
outgoings of the 1990 ride. The ride will 
now be begin in June 1990 at 
Townsville, travelling to Adelaide in an 
‘anti-clockwise direction’. 

Any suggestions about gaining 
meaningful business sponsorship would 
still be welcome, as would any offers to 
stop off and stay overnight along the 
way. Mail will be sent on from here to 
South Australia. 

Ken Everett, PO Box 33, Shannon, 
Horowhenua, New Zealand. 


City sortie 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Moving into the country is never 
easy! I’ve found it necessary to move 
back into the ratrace for a few years until 
I can set up my place. I had intended to 
spend brief periods away working but 
have found vandalism to be a problem. 
So a friend is looking after my supplies 
as I buy them until I can build without 
stopping to scrounge materials. Any- 


way I think you mag is the best thing, 
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since sliced bread. Keep up the good 
work, 
John Dorber, Lugarno, NSW. 


More cow book 
enthusiasm! 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

I really enjoy your magazine. I 
have just bought a young calf and hope 
to raise her properly with a bit of help. 
My copy of the book The Healthy House 
Cow will give me guidance. Regards, 
Shirley Dixon, Williamstown, SA. 


The Swiss connection 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

After a year of reading in our 
spare time (a few hours per day) we’ ve 
finally got through all the back issues 
and must commend you and Irene and 
Keith for producing such a dynamic 
magazine. 

Your style is a refreshing, not 
that I and K’s wasn’t, but a change is as 
good as a holiday, so they say. Maybe 
you could do a solar fridge/freezer 
comparison some time — I’m sure a lot 
of people could use the information to 
help decide which one would be most 
suitable for their application. 

Finally, as we are now addicted 
to Earth Garden, we need EG 60 to add 
to the latest sent to us here. Also, does 
anyone know where we can getacopy of 
Cloudburst 1 and 2? 

Jeannette and Craig Eckert, Tannen- 
rauchstrasse 48 8038 Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. 


A solar fridge/freezer comparison is a 
good idea. Can anyone help Jeannette 
and Craig locate copies of Cloudburst 1 
and 2? 

—Camille & Alan. 


A green hand 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

My husband and | have really 
only just recently become ‘greenies’ so 
you ve all got lots you can teach us. I’ve 
got just so many questions to ask so I 
hope you won’t mind. For starters 
here’s two. 

Is there someone living near 
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Gawler, South Australia, who could 
start my husband, Ryland, off witha root 
of horseradish. He wants to grow some 
to satisfy his craving for horseradish 
sauce. 

Pd like some information on 
homemade recipes for making house- 
hold cleaners, and recipes for skincare. 
Any kind reader with useful hints or who 
knows of useful books I can purchase, 
we'd like to hear from. 

Ryland and Barbara Moebus, 3 Gum 
Crescent, Gawler, SA, 5118. 


Dear Barbara, 

On page 18 of this issue Liz Sin- 
namon mentions the cosmetic proper- 
ties of chervil, and in EG 68, those of 
horseradish. For recipes on safe house- 
hold cleaners see pages 40 to 48 of EG 
37— the special ‘Hard Times’ editionof 
Earth Garden. 

—Alan & Camille. 


John Guest, thinking 
laterally 


Dear Camille and Alan, 

Ihave been meaning to write this 
letter for a long time but it kept slipping 
my memory. How many Earth Garden- 
ers carry out the old English horticul- 
tural husbandry practice of white wash- 
ing their fruittrees? For that matter how 
many have heard of the practice and 
know its value? 

When I first came to Australia 40 
years ago I was struck by the white 
trunks and limbs of the gum trees butall 
the orchard trees that I saw had un- 
painted trunks. It looked as if someone 
had gone toa lotof trouble to white wash 
the bush and left unpainted the trees that 
would have benefited from it. And it 
does benefit the trees in the following 
ways. 

1. Heavy rain washes the lime 
onto the root area of the fruit tree, hence 
the application of lime. 2. The lime 
blocks up the cracks in the bark thus 
denying a home to overwintering pests. 
3. A snow white trunk and limbs deny 
camouflage to harmful insects because 
no insect is snow white and they show 
up on the white background. 4. It heals 
chips and scars in the bark. 


Can anyone tell me how to make 
earth pellets with one seed in the centre 
like an aniseed ball lolly? Can anyone 
tell me of a suitable glue to stick seeds to 
a strip of paper so that the seeds are 
spaced out? The rest of the scheme for 
spacing seeds is easy. Cut a toilet roll 
into 4 thin wheels out of the one thick 
roll. Put a dab of glue at the desired 
spacing. Shake seeds onto the paper. 
Shake seeds off paper and you will be 
left with the seeds stuck to the glue. But 
the glue must not go mouldy when wet- 
ted. It must not be a glue that will not 
break down when wet thus sealing the 
seed. I class myself as pretty genius but 
this one has got me stuck. Love to 
everyone, 

John E Guest, 172 Alma St, Rock- 
hampton, Qld, 4700. 


Gympie holiday farm idea 
Chers Camille et Alan, 

I am trying to get together a 
group of people interested in organic 
farming and healthy life. The idea is to 
buy a rather large block west of here in 
the hills. There we would work at estab- 
lishing a peaceful place welcoming 
people from the cities who need peace 
and quiet in healthy, smoke and smog 
free surroundings. We could establish 
camping and caravan sites all over the 
farm, along with several cabins. 

There could be a central ameni- 
ties building incorporating such facili- 
ties as a store, TV room, library, gym, 
sauna, massage (professional masseur) 
and a lecture room, a dining room 
(vegetarian food and a few other neces- 
sities would also be incorporated in the 
project). No vehicles except service 
vehicles allowed anywhere on the prop- 
erty. No pets. Horse rides and bush 
walks in the beautiful hills would be 
recommended. 

All foods could be organically 
grown on the farm with guest workers 
welcome! Any visionaries with some 
money to invest willing to join me? 
Write to me outlining your possible 
contribution and possible amounts of 
finance. I am looking at a maximum of 
ten people from all walks of life who are 
not afraid of dirt under their fingernails, 
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skinburns, and hardwork to establish 
this badly needed rest farm. 

All letters will be answered. 
However it may not be before the New 
Year. Iam going to Europe next month: 
France, Belgium, Germany and Liech- 
tenstein too as well as Holland. I'll be 
visiting relatives and as many places as 
possible. Phone (071) 82 4396. 

André A Maertens, 7 Elizabeth St, 
Gympie, Qld, 4570. 


Owing nobody any money 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

Like the rest of your readership I 
thoroughly enjoy each copy as it comes 
out to us and was motivated not so long 
ago to buy all the back issues. There 
should be more hours in the day, as I 
have trouble fitting reading into our 
schedule. I teach science on a casual 
basis at the local high school when they 
need me, and in the meantime work at 
home on our property (209 hectares) 
which we purchased some two years ago 
in a successful bid to escape Sydney 
environs (developer activity spoiled our 
bush outlook). We are following our 
lifelong ambition to have a farm. 

We graze sheep, and to date have 
been too busy getting this concern off 
the ground to spend time with any gar- 
dening. Water had been a main problem 
until the Soil Conservation Service built 
us a few dams. Now the problem is 
securing a pipeline to the house from the 
nearest dam for irrigation around the 
homestead. It all costs lots of money. 
What we earn with my (unreliable) cas- 
ual teaching and (reliable) three days 
Catherine works at another school sim- 
ply pays the bills. 

However, we owe nobody any 
money and have a magnificent outlook 
over the Warraderry Valley from our 
granite-topped, ridgeline retreat. Our 
property has a marvellous mix of open 
country, rocky outcrops, forests, and 
even a respectable mountain. This 
south-west slopes area is a lovely place 
and a great area to bring up our two boys, 
Kyle and Malcolm (16 and 13 years). I 
would recommend this area to anybody. 
Sure, it gets hot in the summer but it is 
not the deadly, muggy heat of the coast. 
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Our neighbours are all lovely people and 
they don’t call Grenfell ‘the friendly 
town’ without good reason. 

Land prices here have lagged 
behind other nearby centres, though in 
the time we have lived here they have 
gradually crept up and up. Our block has 
arun-down house that is at least weath- 
erproof and easily tarted up. We have 
the advantage of a fully equipped shear- 
ing shed and an old cow bails shed. I 
have built a deep-litter chook shed off a 
pre-existing tiny shed using bush timber 
from our block and secondhand corru- 
gated iron we got from local shearing 
sales. We will construct more sheds for 
hay and general storage using similar 
materials but this is for the future as my 
main concern is selective clearing and 
pasture improvement. 

Clearing must be done during the 
autumn and winter months so I can bum 
off the ‘waste’ while there is no bushfire 
danger. The felled scrub cannot be left 
in piles as it becomes harbour for rabbits 
(8 rabbits eat as much as one sheep and 
wool is our main income — although we 
are financially self-sufficient apart from 
the wool cheque). Ash from the fires 
will be sieved to remove charcoal and 
then spread back over the ground. A sort 
of slash and burn agriculture. Charcoal 
will make a good sterile medium for 
potting native orchids — a possible fu- 
ture venture. 

We never did intend buying such 
a large block, thinking more in terms of 
5-10 acres somewhere near the coast. 
Land there turned out to be too expen- 
sive as we wanted to pay off existing 
debts (including a mortgage) and come 
away with a few dollars to have some 
time off from the rat race and develop 
our property. This place was found 
quite by chance (but that is another 
story) and cost lots less than a suburban 
1/4 acre block at the time! We now have 
the wherewithal to make a living on our 
own terms, and the potential to survive 
in any case, supposing we live on 
‘underground mutton’ and nettles until 
our garden/orchard becomes a reality. 

Being tucked away from the 
main drag on the land the locals regard 
as next to useless, we pay relatively low 


rates to the council and the Pastures 
Protection Board. The town is small 
enough to remain friendly and retain its 
lovely rural atmosphere but large 
enough to supply all our needs. Work is 
available for those who wantit but don’t 
expect city rates of pay! Major centres 
are less than an hour’s drive for those 
who like the big shops. 

For the serious survivor one 
could go a long way (in our opinion) to 
find a place as suitable as Grenfell. The 
community-minded person will find 
many outlets here. In the main the 
people are hard-working and dedicated, 
proud of their (our) district. Small 
blocks regularly come onto the market 
at prices which, when compared to 
Sydney’s outlandish real-estate market, 
are a steal. Many of our new friends are 
ex-suburbanites, all gainfully em- 
ployed, and all would have to be 
dragged back screaming to Sydney or 
other coastal cities. 

In closing, I wish to add that I am 
pleased the magazine is in your hands 
and wish you every future success. The 
service you perform is marvellous and I 
wish you every enjoyment in your con- 
tinued editorship of Earth Garden. 
Sincerely, 

Ian Brothers, Bridgewater, Grenfell, 
NSW. 


Recycling tips 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

Your magazine Earth Garden 
justarrived and enjoyed very much your 
latest editorial in EG 67. It made me 
very envious of you people who live in 
the bush away from the rat race of the 
cities. At our age I don’t think we’ll be 
moving out of the city, just have to do as 
much self-sufficiency one can. 

Regarding your request for tips, 
suggestions about teaching people to 
recycle ourresources more effectively, I 
would like to offer a few. I decided 
about five years ago to try and live more 
simply, mainly for religious reasons to 
help counteract the growing consumer- 
ism common today and also to donate 
more money to various causes. 

Our household is run on a recy- 
cling basis, the large otto bin for the 
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garbage, is only filled to a foot. The 
following are what I have been doing: 
wholefood cookery, low in meat, using 
hardly any processed foods. We eat 
stocks, soups, stews, homemade low fat 
yoghurt, cottage cheese, soy milk and 
tofu. [havea grinder to grind wheat into 
flour, but do not always get around to 
doing it. 

We recycle all kitchen scraps 
and the compost is starting our organic 
garden. We re-use all plastic bags and 
take our own when shopping. Because 
we insulated the house, so far this year, 
we have not lit a fire or use the radiator. 

Turning out the lights not being 
used, soaking the washing to use less 
power, re-using water, only using the 
clothes drier occasionally, and watching 
the stove, are all ways to save power. I 
also grate soap into our washing 
powder. We are using public transport 
more, and making use of the one dollar 
excursions Mr Greiner has given retired 
people in New South Wales. Pressure 
packs, detergents and expensive clean- 
ing lotions I have not used for some 
time. 

Textiles in the home have been 
of particular interest as I try and recycle 
these, mending work clothes, under- 
wear, aprons, remodelling clothing, and 
patching household linen. When patch- 
ing trousers, dresses etc, if the side 
seams are unpicked it is much easier to 
work on flat surfaces. Children’s cloth- 
ing also lends itself to remodelling and 
enlarging. With the current fashion 
trends, whole panels or patches, stripes 
etc, and different colours, coloured but- 
tons and appliques can be quite creative. 

Knitted garments can be un- 
picked and the wool reused, using 
stripes of contrasting colours. Buy the 
best quality materials or garments to 
start off with, getideas from shops or the 
‘junk’ mail and copy. Look upon all 
your textiles as stock, store neatly 
cleaned and ironed material which is 
worn or not being used so that it is easily 
accessible. Look into quilting and 
patchwork quilts and pillowslips. 


It’s nice to read your magazine 
and identify with other down to earth 
people. Keep up the good work, all 
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those working for peace and the envi- 
ronment. Yours sincerely, 
Mrs R Hennessy, Chester Hill, NSW. 


Waterglass and lemon 
yeast 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

Years ago I always used an egg 
preserve called Ovaline. It was very 
good and easy to rub on the eggs. For 
years it has not been procurable. I still 
have wax from my own bees. Iam anold 
woman now, but recently I had several 
dozen eggs given me and as I thought 
water glass was also off the market I 
missed out on a little storage. 

I bought waterglass in tins of 
about one litre. They always had in- 
structions on the containers. It is also 
used in concrete mix to give a water tight 
seal, especially in the cow sheds as the 
drops of milk ate into the concrete and 
made holes after a time. To use water- 
glass on concrete, mix a gallon of water- 
glass with four gallons of water and 
spray the mixture on the whole of the 
concrete as it’s beginning to set. Two 
more dressings will be necessary. Al- 
low intervals of two and a half hours 
between spraying. Builders buy water- 
glass in tins to preserve concrete. 

I have many hints we used in the 
back country of New Zealand in the 
early days. One is how to make yeast for 
bread-making from lemon juice. I made 
the finest textured bread with it. 


Lemon yeast 

To the juice of 1 lemon add 1 
dessertspoon of sugar and 1 cup of boil- 
ing water. When cool add 2 heaped 
tablespoons of flour, bottle and cork and 
stand in a warm place until there is a 
certain amount of ferment in the bottle. 
(I left my bottle of lemon yeast in the 
bottom of the cylinder cupboard. Years 
ago the cylinders were not covered over, 
just the copper boiler, so the heat used to 
come from this. I had a coal stove). If 
the bread is left to rise well above the tins 
before putting it in the oven you will 
have beautiful bread. 


Sponge bread 
Two pints warm water, 3/4 cup 


of sugar and enough flour to bake a 
batter (as for hop yeast sponge). Add the 
bottle yeast but leave just a little in the 
bottle to start the next lot of yeast you 
make and leave it overnight in a warm 
place. Extra warm water will be needed 
to mix the bread. That amount of yeast 
will make 3 or 4 loaves. I left my bottle 
in the heater cupboard until I saw the gas 
in evidence, but because I only wanted 
to make about two loaves ata time I only 
used half the bottle at one time, so I 
always had my yeast ready when I was 
ready for it. Until there is the cloud of 
gas to be seen in the bottle (I used aclear 
bottle) it will not have the same boost. 
I suppose it’s not always pos- 
sible to have a warming cupboard place, 
so perhaps a hay box would be suitable. 
I have used a hay box myself for heat, 
but not for gaining gas for bread making. 
I’d better close now. Sincerely, 
Mrs M Carney, Warwick, Qld. 
PS. As some people cannot judge when 
there is enough gas cloud they may let it 
build up and perhapscrack the bottle and 
get a fright. I’ve never had this happen 
though. 


Organic farming chance 
Dear Camille, Alan and EG tribe, 

We have 20 acres of land, with a 
cow, which is surplus to our require- 
ments and would like to offer it for share 
farming rental to organic gardeners. We 
don’t really want money for the rent. 
We’ dlike to see someone getting fun out 
of gardening the natural way. There is a 
good dam on the land and it only lacks a 
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WANTED. One 
tonne of organic 
seed potatoes. I 
would prefer to 
obtain Extons. 
Please contact 
Loui Chuck, if 
you can supply 
me, on (085) 88 
2916. 
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windmill to distribute the water to the 
organic plots. Does anyone out there 
have a good windmill? 

The land is zoned by the council 
for agriculture but not multiple occu- 
pancy, so living on the land is not al- 
lowed but there are many caravan parks 
around here within a few minutes walk. 

The soil is clay with a PH of 
about 4 so needs a bit of lime to bring it 
up and mulch to break it up. At present 
low tea tree scrub about 1.5 metres high 
proliferates but this is easily cleared and 
shredded for addition to the soil. We’d 
like some of this scrub left for garden 
windbreaks and small bird habitat. 
Every summer tonnes and tonnes of 
seaweed are washed up on the nearby 
beach which we use in our soil improve- 
ments. 

We would like to hear from 
anyone who may be interested in using 
the land. Maybe they could come to the 
Coffs Harbour area for their holidays 
(gardening, with rests on the beach) or 
weekends if not too far away and return 
at intervals to harvest their crops. Kan- 
garoo proofing would be needed and 
bird deterrents such as hawk cut outs on 
poles as used in south east Asia. Happy 
gardening, 

Rob Wilson, PO Box 60, Woolgoolga, 
NSW 2456. 

PS. We have planted hundreds of na- 
tives in a native tree reafforestation plan 
of our own but are finding that the costs 
of 1 metre tall trees and fertiliser pellets 
(suitable for eucalpyts) are very limit- 
ing. Does anyone know of an inexpen- 


sive source for these essential items? 
The fertiliser pellets which retail locally 
are made in Western Australia. We’ve 
found that trees smaller than 1 metre 
have a high fatality rate here. 


Recycling office products 
Dear readers, 

At Thrifty Ribbon Re-inking we 
recycle used typewriter and computer 
printer ribbons. At present we can reink 
90 percent of all ribbons. We. believe 
that reusable plastic products are a key 
factor for helping the environment. 
Stephen Impey, Thrifty Ribbon Re- 
inking, 2nd Floor, 382 Little Collins 
St, Melbourne 3000. Ph (03) 602 3154. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

At Victory Natural we produce 
pro-environmental office stationery 
made from both recycled and non chlo- 
rine bleached paper which include: of- 
fice pads, envelopes, computer listing 
paper, lecture pads and loose leaf refills. 
Unfortunately no recycled papers are 
guaranteed by their manufacturers to be 
suitable for continuous use in photo- 
copiers and may lead to higher service 
costs but we can provide copy paper that 
is made without chlorine bleaching. 
Victory Natural, PO Box 544, Mt 
Waverley, Victoria, 3149. 


A pair of muddy hands 
Dear readers, 

I would particularly like to assist 
anyone building their own mudbrick 
house so I may gain experience at a later 


A TRADITIONAL WAY 
OF HOME COOKING 


We have developed an outdoor woodburning oven which is 
not only attractive but also energy efficient, long-lasting and 
above all excellent for cooking. 

The TSERKAKI OVEN is great for those interested in 
a healthy self-sufficient lifestyle. 

Whether baking bread or cooking meals, this oven is 

" ` for you. It can also be a good incinerator. 

Built entirely from brick (approximately 500), itis an easy and rewarding project for 
the confident do-it-yourself person. With that in mind, we have prepared detailed plans 
with easy to follow instructions showing you how to build your own TSERKAKI OVEN. 


Price for plans/instructions is $21.80 (postage inc). 
From: E & RA Diakomichalis, Box 286, STRATHALBYN, 5255, South Australia. 


stage to build my own. Ifthere is anyone 
within close proximity to Brisbane who 
would like some willing assistance 
would they contact me please? 

Lucille Bensemann, 28 Lower Clifton 
Tce, Red Hill, Brisbane, 4059. 


Eden forest action call 
Dear friends, 

The magnificent forests of Cool- 

angubra and Tantawangalo are under 
siege. Even as I speak a tree is falling 
along the Wog Way in the Coolangubra 
wilderness every 30 seconds. Robin- 
sons Rd in Tantawangalo has recently 
been graded and trial logging is immi- 
nent. How long can volunteers at the 
Forest Rescue Camp last? We need you 
more than ever. 
Adam Wilson, South East Conserva- 
tion Working Group, PO Box 797, 
Bega, NSW 2550. Bega Network 
Centre, now open 24 hours, Ph (064) 
923385, (064) 923266 and (064) 
923134. 


Farm opportunity wanted 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

At the end of December 1990 I 
will be seeking work full or part-time in 
exchange for, or with accommodation 
on a farm which practices sustainable 
agriculture (biodynamic, permaculture 
etc). I am a 34 year old woman with 
three children and an accompaniment of 
animals, all at various stages of man- 
ageability. 

I have recently completed a 
TAFE ‘Introduction to Farm Technol- 
ogy’ course which included permacul- 
ture and sustainable agriculture and am 
now presently struggling through a farm 
welding course. I also wish to continue 
in this line of studies. 

As my eldest son will be starting 
high school in 1991, we wish to be 
moved and settled in by then. I will 
concider anywhere in Australia as long 
as it is a relatively tick free area and 
within reasonable travelling distance to 
schools and a TAFE. 

Thank you for a most enlighten- 
ing magazine, especially compared to 
standard agriculture magazines (from 
which I recoil in horror). Earth Garden 
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is spirituality uplifting and restores my 
faith in humans. With love and faith, 
Ben Radic, 6 Peninsula Rd, Valley 
Heights, NSW, 2777. 


Termite spray reduction 


Dear Friends, 

Iboughtacopy of your magazine 
the other day from a health food shop 
while collecting a petition on toxic 
waste for Greenpeace and found it most 
interesting. I also found Dr Rich’s letter 
very informative. We have made some 
gestures toward banishing only the most 
obviously toxic chemicals, suchas DDT 
but we must keep working on ones such 
as the CFC’s affecting the ozone layer. 

I am in total support of Dr Rich’s 
efforts to obtain evidence of the chemi- 
cal contamination of houses and evi- 
dence of those agents not always being 
effective. However, alternatives can be 
an expensive exercise for the home 
owner, that is, having timber samples 
analysed and subsequent following up 
of residue decay or re-infestation. That 
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is of course unless a body exists which is 
interested in such matters, like the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Rural Af- 
fairs (we had a serious fungus with our 
wholesale nursery which was eradicated 
by the DARA free of charge.) 

Happily, I would like to think, 
there is another answer. One which 
could be made mandatory if local coun- 
cils and local government departments 
got together. 

That is to encourage the use 
concrete stumps or concrete slabs for 
house foundations to cut down the need 
for offensive chemicals. A rates deduc- 
tion would help this. 

Greenpeace is at this very mo- 
ment conducting a nationwide cam- 
paign against the dumping of sewerage 
and toxic wastes into our coastal waters 
and I am sure that all Greenpeace 
members wish Dr Rich success with his 
endeavour, especially against the use of 
long life toxic pesticides. 


Simon H C Nilsen, 3 Hunter Crescent, 
Warragul, Victoria, 3820. 


'90 


Australia Day weekend 
27 — 29th January 1990 


e Organic farming — the way ahead 


e Biodynamics 
e Permaculture 


e Organic vegetable production 


e Dairy farming organically 


e Genetic diversity of plants 


e Government role in organic farming 


Much much more... 


— WORKSHOPS AND FARM VISITS — 


"Grow Organic '90" will be held at Camp Coorong, on the 
shores of Lake Victoria, near Bairnsdale, Victoria. Write to: 
East Gippsland Organic Agriculture Association Inc, c/- Box 
33, Wiseleigh, 3885, Victoria, or phone (051) 57 5210. 


Down Wallaby Creek 


by Jackie French 


The buggers of the bush 


HE tiptoes through the blackberries like a draught 

horse in slippers, gazes at us sourly as we loll by the 

creek and lurches up a casuarina tree. Slowly. She 
looks like she has a hangover. She probably has. 

Many of us aren’t at our best in the early morning 
(especially when woken by acry of “Hey Muuummeee!” at 
half past yesterday). Spring light is an affrontat 5:30am. No 
matter how many birds are yelling outside you know you 
haven’t slept enough. Not that Charlotte’s offspring woke 
her. Just the lightand an empty belly and probably a grinding 
headache into the bargain. 

Charlotte’s slept about five months. It wasn’t 
enough. Charlotte looks like she needs a morning nap, 
preferably two months long. Then breakfast in bed at the end 
of it, something maggoty by choice. Also the goanna 
equivalent of a strong coffee and a long shower. And an 
article on making the best of yourself first thing in the 
morning — the sort we pored over as teenagers, about 
getting up early to puton your makeup before your husband 
saw you, and avoiding a five o’clock shadow on your knees. 

There’s a seedy air about Charlotte today. Her skin 
looks tatty, the colours are dull, and while she’s never looks 
exactly manic you feel that if she took a bite of your leg she’d 
spit it out afterwards. 

Halfway up the tree she starts panting. Her mouth 
opens like a sandwiched milk arrowroot. She thrusts her 
head back, calculating the distance between her and the hole 
above the third branch, where there was a bird’s nest till she 
robbed it, years ago. No bird has ever nested there again, but 
Charlotte inspects that hole every spring, and every spring 
she hopes. 

Charlotte never gives up hope. Three years ago she 
found a leftover chop down at the fireplace by the creek. It 
was half dry and half maggot moist and you could smell 
where it had been for days. Charlotte swooped. You could 
see the bone bulge in her neck as she gulped it. No one’s left 
a chop there since. But she keeps hoping, lumbering flat 
footed around the fireplace every hour or two, incase one has 
grown since she last patrolled. 

She did find some soap once. She gnawed it, consid- 
ered, then went down to the creek to get a drink. The bubbles 
disturbed her. She wandered back and considered the soap 
again. It didn’t taste any better the second time. The soap 
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gradually got smaller, chewed each morning in the hope that 
one day it might change flavour, like a slowly rotting 
wallaby getting riper by the day. But unlike wine or cheese, 
or wallabies, soap rarely matures. You eat it fresh or not at 
all. 

Charlotte likes the casuarina tree. She used to prefer 
the stringybark that rose across the creek. But that got cut 
down four years ago while she was asleep. 

She didn’t quite believe it the following spring. She 
stomped across the flat, prepared to scale the stringybark and 
survey the world and see how it had changed since autumn. 
No tree. She made a lunging motion, in case it was just 
invisible, but even Charlotte’s claws can’t grip spring air. 
She watched the empty space for a while. With any other 
animal I’d say she was thinking, but that would be a rash 
assumption with Charlotte. Finally she saw me. She sneered 
and moved off, up the next tree, a wattle that didn’t quite bear 
her weight. It swayed as she clung there. She widened her 
eyes and stared at me. I took the hint. Some things are 
private. 

Meanwhile, Charlotte’s stopped half way up the 
casuarina by the creek. It must have got steeper since her last 
hibernation. “Come on Charlie!” someone yells. This 
embarrasses her. She glares. At us and at the world, at the 
gold spring light and the creaking frogs that she’ll have to 
shimmy down and catch, if she can’t find some eggs or 
carrion or other toothsome tucker, which she probably 
won’t. The birds know all about Charlotte by now and avoid 
the tree hollows in her territory, and so far the spring has been 
too lush for dead meat. 

Goannas dream of bad weather. Nice long droughts 
with luscious corpses or spring frosts to knock off the lambs. 
Charlotte squints at us from her tree, hoping we’ll break a 
leg, be swamped by a flash flood, or be hit by a falling 
casuarina. We’re too healthy for Charlotte. She closes her 
eyes again in disgust. 

Come Christmas time, Charlotte will sprint up that 
casuarina like a clawed and lacy Phar Lap. Charlotte stays 
morose for four months of the year and sleeps for five. 
December, January and February she enjoys herself — hot 
times with nice maggoty corruption. And peaches, soft, ripe, 
bird pecked peaches that fall to the ground and ferment. 
Charlotte loves peaches. She gets drunk on them every ycar. 


Charlotte changes in peach season. She smiles, if you 
can imagine a goanna smiling. Not the crafty, gummy smile 
of a goanna who’s just seen a rotting wombat carcass but the 
loose vacant smile of areptile who’s discovered that peaches 
left to rot in the sun soon become alcoholic. 

Not that Charlotte indulges much. We don’t have 
enough peaches, and there’s competition for those that fall. 
There are salivating wombats and the wallaby clan we call 
‘the apricot guts’, who can feast for an afternoon on stone 
fruit and who fart sweet fruit bellows across the orchard. 

Other goannas get blotto for most of peach season. 
Further down the valley there are stories of goannas stagger- 
ing loose lipped along the creek after a day spent at the 
peach-filled dump, bumping into peach 
trees or lying burping in the sun. 

I don’t begrudge Charlotte her 
yearly binge. After all, it doesn’t make 
her aless productive member of society. 
She may neglect her meat eating duties 
to feast on peaches, but what we gain in 
maggots we lose in fruit flies. Parent- 
hood for goannas means laying your 
eggs in the nearest ant mound for their 
heat to hatch them, Charlotte can do that 
whether she's drunk or sober. 

Actually Charlotte may well be 
Charlie. It’s hard to tell with goannas. 
As Charlie/Charlotte is over five feet 
long, has shoulders like a Murray Grey 
and weighs more at the midriff than I do, 
I’m not about to leap on her and find out. 
Either drunk and affectionate, or freshly 
woken she might object if I lifted up her 
tail to have apeer. Someday I might find 
where she sleeps the winter. I suspect 
she heads up to the warm rocks on the 
knoll above the creek, where there are 
deep crevices and no interruptions to her 
hangover. I’ve seen her tracks up there 
in autumn and spring, but never a vast 
goanna snoring through the cold. 

Not that Charlotte is ugly. Char- 
lotte is beautiful for a goanna — maggot 
breath and fruit farts and eyes like calcu- 
lating needle holes. Her stomach sways 
like a water bed and her tail is thick and 
curling and her posture perfect for a 
reptile, as low slung as any sports car. 
Charlotte combines the innocence of 
Maggie Thatcher with the charm of an 
Aussie Treasurer. It would be hard to 
resist Charlotte if you were a goanna, 
though the only time I actually wit- 
nessed goanna nuptials, the attention of 
both parties seemed to be elsewhere — 


probably on a rotting wombat corpse down by the creck. 

But (assuming conservative goanna sexual postures) 
at least it did establish which sex was which. The large 
goanna with a broken third claw sitting full bellied and 
malevolent on an upper ledge at Araluen is probably male if 
anyone cares to challenge him, while the long-tongued 
jezebel down by the cliff is female, and definitely prefers a 
rotten wombat to sex. 

Charlotte’s not the only one around here to get stuck 
into fermented peaches. The white cockatoos are partial too. 
Sober, cockies are larrikins. Drunk, they’re obnoxious. 
They wheel around the red gums, tangling wings or crashing 
beaks in mid air, grasp the branches feebly, hang upside 
down hooting, or fall into the blackber- 
ries and squawk. Mornings are worse. 
Cockies witha hangover don’t get up till 
late. You hear faint mutters from the 
branches, the feathers hang dejected, 
and anguished cries of “eeearch! 
eeearch!” if you start up the chain saw. 
Then they’ re off, wide white wings flap- 
ping slowly down the valley to the dump 
and the truck loads of sweet fermenting 
peaches. 

Wombats mostly are abstainers. 
They seem to ignore fruit unless it’s 
freshly fallen from the tree, or semi 
dried and sweet — not ferment soft and 
mushy. 

This is lucky. A small brown 
furry drunken tank annihilates fences, 
gates and the house foundations. One 
wombat did once fancy some saucers of 
beer left outas slug traps, butas the slugs 
ignored them, or objected to wombat 
whiskers in their booze, I removed the 
treat. 

Blacktailed wallabies eat fer- 
mented peaches, the juice dripping from 
their whiskers, but they don’t get drunk. 
I think. Probably the swaying gait and 
wobbly tail is just from gluttony, not 
inebriation. It’s hard to bound grace- 
fully over the orchard fence with a 
peach-bulged stomach, sober or 
sozzled. 

My son has a book on Australian 
wildlife. It has sweet drawings of neat 
animals, wallabies with praying paws, 
peering possums, boughs of birds in the 
classic ‘beaks upraised in song’ posture. 
The book was sent to him by his aunt. 
She has illusions about wildlife too. 
Soft footed and shy, says the text, these 
gentle dwellers of our bushland. . . 


Armidale Resource Centre 


Carolyn describes the establishment of 
a co-operative near her home in the 
New England town of Armidale. The 
ARC is developing to provide a focal 

point for people’s activities 
and alternative interests. 


by Carolyn Burgess* 
Armidale, New South Wales. 


GROUP of friends and acquaintances kept meet- 
ing at the various meditation, healing and alternate 
lifestyle events held regularly in our region. There 


A 


always seemed to be the same core group. One day, sitting 
by a creek and watching the water and the wasps, three 
friends began to play “What if?”. Whatif there was acentre? 
What if it was a coffee shop/resource centre? What if we 
The three friends con- 


could run it together as a group? 


The ARC as seen from the street. 
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tacted other friends and held a meeting. Eight people came 
and at the meeting the Armidale Resource Centre was born. 
One member, Graham, was knowledgeable and enthusiastic 
about co-operatives and the rest agreed thata co-op was best. 
The group quickly grew to 16. 

The members are diverse in ages and expertise. They 
range from an accountant and a signwriter to a restaurateur 
and a secretary, from full-time employees to ‘unemployed’. 
Rosemary and Leone had worked in a restaurant, and Wendy 
had experience running a Friday night live music venue. 

The group began to look around for premises. The 
formal aims of the co-op were developed: 

*to operate a profitable restaurant/coffee shop 

*to display and sell artistic works 

*to provide a venue and assistance for supporting and 
promoting cultural and environmental groups. 

Also, there were the informal aims: 

*to provide a distinctive atmosphere 

*to have a no smoking environment (there was no 
resistance from smoking members) 


*to encourage self-development through effort and 
achievement 


eto share friendship and fun 
eto run the business, not have it run the co-op. 

Then came the search for finance. In the co- 
op all members have equal responsibility for debts 
but the bank doesn’t see it that way. They wanted 
one member to be responsible for all the financial 
undertakings. So the bank dealt with the co-op as 
a standard business, and the co-op deals with itself 
as a co-op. Luckily assets for the loan were no 
problem. This whole process was traumatic 
for the group and because of it one member left. 
The feeling remains that the bank was unnecessar- 
ily restrictive, but “we were the first co-op of this 
kind they had encountered”. The solicitor under- 
stood about co-ops and was very helpful. 

Now the ARC is open. There is a co- 
ordinator, not a manager, who helps ensure conti- 
nuity and serves for six months. Members work on 
a roster basis with hours recorded. Wages will be 
based on hours worked. Many hours are donated 
by willing members. It has taken some weeks to 
work out communication between shifts and train- 
ing. Now the co-op is ready to start Friday night 
live music, and to aim for more advertising. The 
feedback has been good and bad, with most people 
liking the relaxed style of the venue. 


Have they been successful? 
At first the self-development was through 


The ARC has a quiet corner for members to relax in as well as a coffee shop. 


high pressure, friction and adjustments, but still with effort 
and achievement! And everyone I spoke to agreed that the 
self-developmenthas been significant. There are difficulties 
and personality problems but they take second place to will- 
ingness to make it work. As yet no wages have been paid. 

As an outsider I can say they have succeeded in 
creating a relaxed atmosphere. A lovely woodwork parti- 
tion, made by a co-op member, Tony, divides the main 
coffee shop area from a more relaxed area with a couch and 
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a large noticeboard. Toys are provided for children. Usually 
three light meals are offered along with snacks. The work of 
three local artists, a potter, a photographer and a painter were 
on display when I visited. 

ARC is a co-op based firmly on ideals on one hand 
and reality on the other. If willingness counts for anything 
they have a bright future. 


*photographs by Keith Burgess. 


Foot problems of sheep 


by Mike Riley* 
Animal Health Adviser, Department of Agriculture, 
South Australia. 
HEEP can develop a variety of problems in their feet 
and there are many causes. Distinguishing the 
complaint can be difficult because separate condi- 
tions sometimes occur simultaneously. A diagnostic mis- 


take can be expensive, especially if a disease such as footrot 
is not recognised in the early stages. 


Footrot 

Virulent footrot can be the most serious of all com- 
plaints of sheep. A severe outbreak can turn a mob of 
healthy, well-conditioned sheep into crippled wrecks within 
two to three weeks. Footrot is a notifiable disease under the 
Stock Diseases Act. Where there is the slightest doubt about 
the cause of lameness, notify an animal health officer of the 
relevant Department of Agriculture. Do not carry out 
treatment or heavy trimming until the trouble has been 
accurately diagnosed. 


The cause 

Footrot in a sheep can start only when the animal’s 
feet become infected with a specific bacterium (Bacteroides 
nodosus). This occurs when clean sheep make contact with 
ground and pasture contaminated by diseased sheep. 

The bacterium survives only a few days away from 
the sheep’s feet but is highly contagious when there is a 
combination of warm weather and long, wet pasture. Slow 
spread without obvious symptoms may occur at any time of 
the year under certain conditions. In such cases the infection 
may then smoulder undetected until conditions become 
favourable for a major flare-up. 

The number of sheep affected may vary from one to 
two percent infected in one or two feet, to most of a mob 
being infected in three or four feet. 


Symptoms 

Because footrot is caused by a bacterium that has a 
wide range of strains, so the symptoms vary widely depend- 
ing on whether the infecting strain is virulent or mild. 
Virulent footrot starts with moist, reddened skin and loss of 
hair between the claws. The disease progresses until almost 
the whole of the foot is rotting and decomposed. In the early 
stages both heels can be peeled from the inside of the feet — 
this is a consistent feature. A putrid odour may be present, 
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unless the sheep are running on waterlogged pastures. 

As the disease progresses, the sole of the hoof sepa- 
rates from the underlying tissues which decay and turn 
cream to grey in colour. The separation continues to the toe 
and finally the hard outer wall of the hoof becomes separated 
from the sensitive tissues beneath. Affected hooves may 
become blackened, distorted and overgrown before the shell 
peels off completely. Flystrike is common at this stage, 
especially during summer. 

Severely affected sheep become very lame and may 
suffer extensive skin damage to the knees and brisket from 
grazing on their knees. When footrot is caused by a milder 
strain there are fewer sheep affected and these may be 
infected in only one or two feet. 

Self-cure of footrot lesions during the dry summer 
period is not uncommon. However, in many cases healing 
is not complete and pockets of infection remain under the 
sole or wall of the hoof creating ‘carrier’ sheep. This 
infection will be seen only after thorough paring of the hoof. 
These carrier sheep may not be lame and may remain 
infected for several years. 

If carrier sheep remain in a mob or are introduced into 
a clean mob they will spread the disease to other sheep 
during the next period of warm, wet weather. 


Treatment 

Treatment programs are formulated for individual 
properties after discussion between the owner and a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture animal health officer. The first phase is 
based on foot bathing during the spread period (usually 
spring) to reduce the prevalence of footrot to a low level. 
This is followed by an eradication phase based on paring and 
foot bathing during summer. 


Precautions against introducing footrot 

It’s possible to take precautions to reduce the risk of 
introducing footrot. When buying sheep examine them for 
signs of lameness or misshapen feet. Any introduced sheep 
should be walked through a foot bath of five percent for- 
malin or ten percent zinc sulphate immediately after unload- 
ing from transport. This will destroy any footrot organisms 
picked up en route but will not cure any carrier sheep. 
Introduced sheep should then be isolated until they have 
passed through a period suitable for the spread of footrot, 
such as spring. 

Repeated foot bathing is not advised as this may hide 
footrot if it is present. Any sheep introduced from other 


States should be accompanied by a health certificate. Con- 
sult the local animal health officer for advice about this. 
Stray sheep can also be a source of footrot — the aim of good 
fencing is not only to keep sheep in, but also to keep strays 
out. 

Although these simple precautions do not guarantee 
that a property will remain free of footrot, they certainly 
reduce the chance of its introduction. 


Footscald 

Footscald is caused by a benign strain of the same 
organism that causes footrot. The similarity between 
footscald and true footrot is such that an accurate diagnosis 
is of utmost importance. A Department of Agriculture 
animal health officer should be consulted. 

Footscald assumes the appearance of early footrot. 
There is inflammation of the skin and loss of hair between 
the claws. Separation of the horny tissue may vary from a 
slight lifting of the heels to separation of up to halfof the sole. 
In contrast to footrot, however, this separation is smooth, 
clean and healthy in appearance. 

A large part of a mob may be affected, but they 
usually recover completely without any treatment. Foot 
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bathing in five percent formalin or ten percent zinc sulphate 
will hasten recovery, but bathing should not be attempted 
until an accurate diagnosis is made. 


Foot abscess 

Foot abscess is caused by a bacterium (Fusobac- 
terium necrophorum) that is commonly present in the soil of 
sheep pastures and enters the foot during damp times of the 
year. 

To allow it to enter some form of damage is neces- 
sary such as broken toes, heel abrasion, staking or ‘shelly 
wall’. Usually, only one foot is affected. 

After infection, abscesses form and may extend deep 
into the foot. They may eruptat the coronet, or extend up the 
leg causing permanent damage to the tissues or, occasion- 
ally, death from blood poisoning. If the abscess forms close 
to the wall or pad of the claw, it separates the sole from the 
underlying tissues. At times a core develops at theriginal 
point of the infection. 

Older sheep are more susceptible to footabscess than 
are young sheep because they are more likely to have hoof 
defects that allow infection to enter. Rams and pregnant 
ewes are especially susceptible. 
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Types of abscesses 


Toe abscess 

This type of infection most commonly occurs in the 
front feet and causes lameness. The lameness may vary from 
a slight nod of the head to swinging of the affected limb 
which barely touches the ground. Generally, toe abscesses 
are not as severe as other forms of foot abscess and sheep 
deaths as a result of this condition are rare. 

Toe abscess responds quickly to drainage, which is 
achieved by cutting away the shell inside or, occasionally, 
outside the toe. When opening the abscess, leave intact as 
much of the toe as possible. Antiseptic need not be applied. 
Itis generally considered that paring overgrown hooves is of 
value in preventing toe abscess. 


Heel abscess 

Heel abscess is the most serious of all forms of foot 
abscess. It can cause fatal septicaemia in adult sheep, and 
young lambs may die of starvation if their mothers are 
affected. Heel abscess is usually confined to the back feet 
with infection penetrating deep into the tissues of the foot. 
Infection may extend inward and upward until the whole 
foot, including the coronet area, is intensely swollen. 

Treatment of these infections has been disappoint- 
ing. Early cases may respond to antibiotics. However, in 
more advanced cases neither antibiotics, surgical treatment 
nor antiseptic foot baths have been effective because the 
infection is too deep-seated. 


Scabby mouth 


Scabby mouth (Contagious pustular dermatitis or 


contagious ecthyma) can occur as an infection of sheep’s 
feet without any obvious lesions showing on the lips. 
Depending on the stage of infection, the scabs may vary in 
colour from golden to black. Scabs occur on the coronet and 
above. The worst affected area is the skin between the 
accessory digits and the heels. Young sheep usually suffer 
severe lameness during the early stages of infection. 


Virus causes infection 

When sheep stand in mud and water or walk through 
lush feed for several weeks, the skin immediately above the 
claws of the feet becomes tender and prone to infection. It 
is here that the virus causing scabby mouth gains entry and 
causes inflammation and the development of scabs. Secon- 
dary organisms may gain entry through the scabs and pro- 
long the lameness. This secondary infection may become 
flyblown. 


Control with vaccination 

Immunity to the disease follows infection, and on this 
basis an efficient vaccine has been developed using live 
organisms. Lambs can be protected with the vaccine, but 
because vaccination introduces the disease to the property, 
it should be carried out only on properties where scabby 
mouth outbreaks have occurred extensively or repeatedly. 


Treatment 
The disease runs its course in two to four weeks. 
Secondary infections can be lessened by walking sheep 


twice a week through a foot bath containing five percent 
formalin. When blowflies are active, alternative bathing 
with formalin and a suitable 
blowfly preparation for mag- 
got destruction is - recom- 
mended. 


Grass seed 
penetration 

Penetration of the skin 
between the claws by grass 
seeds, especially barley grass, 
is a common cause of lame- 
ness when grass-dominant 
pastures are drying off. Many 
sheep in a mob may quickly 
become lame, with up to four 
feet affected. The skin be- 
tween the claws becomes 


Sheep with severe footrot 
become lame and may suffer 
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moist, inflamed and often bloodstained as the seeds puncture 
and penetrate the skin. 

Walking the mob through a five percent formalin 
foot bath will dry and toughen the skin between the claws 
and help to prevent further damage. If seeds have penetrated 
well into the soft tissue between the claws, they may have to 
be removed by hand before foot bathing. 

Topping of ‘seedy’ pastures or slashing paths to 
troughs can help prevent the problem. 

Because grass-seed penetration can produce a moist- 
ness between the claws similar to footscald, a Department of 
Agriculture animal health officer should be contacted for an 
accurate diagnosis where there is any doubt. 


Shelly wall 

On soft country, shelly wall can be considered a 
normal condition. British breeds are less prone than Merino 
sheep, but no breeds are free of it. 


The cause and effects 

Shelly wall is a condition and not a 
disease. It occurs when the growth of horn 
is greater than the wear, allowing the out- 
side shell to grow long enough for soil or 
mud to pack under it. Continuous walking 
in muddy, damp conditions packs in more 
mud which gradually pushes the outside 
shell away from the foot. 

Lameness can occur if a pebble or 
twig finds its way into this shelly wall or 
cavity to injure the sensitive tissues beneath 
the horn. Sometimes this is followed by the 
entry of infection present in the mud, which 
in turn leads to foot abscess. Shedding the 
sheep often increases lameness in a mob 
because the mud sets hard and presses on 
the sensitive tissues. The only treatment 
necessary is trimming the shelly wall back 
to healthy tissue. 


Strawberry footrot 

Strawberry footrot is an uncommon 
condition caused by the mycotic dermatitis 
organism (Dermatophilus congolensis). 
The condition may be confused with 
scabby mouth of the feet. The lower limbs 
from the coronet to the knee or hock may be 
affected. 

The skin is covered in raised scabs, 
which, when removed, reveal a bleeding 
ulcerated area with a strawberry-like ap- 
pearance. Healing will take place sponta- 
neously. Persistent cases may be treated 
with antibiotic injections. Foot bathing 
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with five percent formalin will prevent secondary infection. 


Foot bruising 

Sheep with soft feet can suffer severe lameness when 
travelling on hard roads. Associated with this condition are 
spectacular lesions that cause the whole of the shell of the 
hoof to peel off. When this happens the exposed soft tissue 
can be a red raw mass of bruised flesh. In less acute cases, 
separation also occurs and a discharge, which may be 
bloodstained, appears at the coronet. These sheep can 
develop extreme lameness within a day or two of travel. 

This is another condition in which secondary infec- 
tion can occur, so treatment with a five percent formalin foot 
bath is advised. Healing is slow and apart from foot bathing 
twice weekly, the sheep should not be disturbed until the feet 
have hardened or regrown. 


*This article is based on material supplied by the South 
Australian Department of Agriculture. For further informa- 
tion about their leaflets for rural landowners, write to: GPO 
Box 1671, Adelaide, South Australia, 6001. 
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Chervil (Anthricus cerefolium) 


A valuable medicinal herb 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


HERVIL is yet another herb which the Romans 

brought into Europe from the shores of the Medi- 

terranean. The plants grow to 30 cm (12 inches) 
high, and they resemble parsley, although the fcrn-like 
leaves are smaller and finer. The colour is a brighter green 
with a mild flavour of aniseed. The white flowers, which 
appear in early summer, grow in small, flat umbels and the 
following seeds look rather like caraway. 

Chervil is sometimes classed as a biennial, but is best 
treated an an annual. Seeds should be sown in spring and 
autumn in a well prepared and finely raked garden bed. 
Never plant them ina seed box, because chervil seedlings are 
too fragile to transplant. Sow the seeds in shallow drills, and 
cover them with fine soil, which should be pressed down 
firmly and covered with a light mulch. 

When the seedlings are 5 cm (2 inches) high, thin 
them out to approximately 10 cm (4 inches) between plants. 
Keep them watered at all times. 

Chervil is frost tender and also needs protection from 
the hot summer sun, therefore it is a good idea to grow 
chervil under a deciduous tree. It will then be shaded during 
summer and warmed by the winter sun when branches are 
bare of leaves. Chervil is ideal for cultivation in containers, 
and should be grown in a tub or pot 30 cm (12 inches) in 
diameter. 

Chervil can be picked at any time of the year, with the 
stems being carefully broken off at the base, removing the 
outside leaves first. It will self sow easily — just don’t 
harvest all the plants when they’re in flower: leave some 
plants to go to seed. 


Cuisine 

Fresh chervil leaves may be chopped finely, mixed 
witha little water and frozen in ice cube trays to be used when 
needed. Chervil butter is made by pounding chopped chervil 
leaves into softened butter, then cutting it into squares when 
cold. Chervil is one of the four fragrant herbs which makes 
up the delicate bouquet ‘fines herbes’. The others are chives, 
tarragon and parsley in equal parts, all finely chopped. 
Chopped chervil can be folded into scrambled eggs, ome- 
lettes, creamed potatoes and cream cheese. Sprinkled on 
salads, it gives a subtle and unique flavour. 
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Medicinal 

One of the most important aspects of chervil is its 
medicinal qualities. It was an essential plant during the 
Fifteenth Century because the boiled roots were a preventive 
against the plague. Today it can be used as a blood purifier 
and is known to help the kidneys. Itcan also be taken to ease 
rheumatic conditions. Used as a poultice, chervil will help 
disperse swellings and bruises. 


Cosmetic 

Chervil’s cosmetic value lies in its cleansing proper- 
ties as a blood purifier. It will encourage a clear and healthy 
complexion if taken regularly. 


Companion planting 

Chervil and radishes help each other in companion 
planting — radishes growing near chervil have a bitter taste. 
Chervil is one of many aromatic herbs which aid vegetables 
when grown nearby. Used in equal parts with chamomile, 
chervil and lemon balm, and applied as a compress, it is 
helpful in curing hoof rot in animals. 


Sam's wheelbarrow success 


by Bob Rich 


Moora-Moora Co-operative, Victoria. 

6 Y OU”LL have to do something about that 
barrow, Sam. Before the concrete pour. It’s 
too holey to hold concrete!” 

“Sure Ruth. Pll think about it.” 

Sam grabbed the handles of his old friend the wheel- 
barrow and went to getsome compost for the onions. Atleast 
it was still okay for that. Ruth went inside to continue her 
copperbeating. 

Working in the garden was relaxing. Sam soon came 
to a decision. He hosed out the barrow (no worries about 
water standing in it!), kicked off his gumboots and went 
inside. He washed his hands in the bathroom, a long habit 
allowing him to shut his ears to the din: Ruth’s copperwork 
sounded like a medieval battle. 

He put the kettle on, and 
grabbed the phone books, a pen 
and an old circular with printing 
only onone side. By the time the 
kettle boiled he had a list of 
phone numbers. He cuta couple 
of slices of carrot cake. “Tea’s 
on, love!” he yelled. 

The banging went on. 
Sam picked up the plate of cake, 
walked through to the work- 
room and waved the plate under 
Ruth’s nose. She smiled, put 
down her mallet, and lifted the 
hearing protectors off her head. 
“Look at my tray. Is it okay?” 

“Shaping up nicely.” He 
examined the pattern of birds 
and butterflies emerging from 
the sheet of metal. “One of your 
nicest designs. But come on, have a break. I’ve got to make 
some phonecalls.” 

“Ha! Ulterior motives for the cuppa? Nice way to 
stop my noise though.” 

Sam came back from the phone, carrying his piece of 
paper and empty cup, just as Ruth was pouring her second. 

“You look like a thundercloud. What’s wrong?” She 
refilled his cup. 

“You know the cheapest price for a replacement 
wheelbarrow tray? $76! The whole barrow cost me $55.” 

“Well, well, that was 16 years ago. Lots of inflation 
since then.” 


“Toss out the old one!” they all 
say. “It’s not worth mucking 
about with.” So I can clutter 

up the tip with a perfectly 
good frame, wheel with axle 
and roller bearings, tyre and 
tube. No wonder the planet is 
being stuffed up. 
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“That’s not all though. They’ll sell me the same 
barrow new for about $150, or a plastic tray one on special 
for about $110. “Toss out the old one!” they all say, “It’s not 
worth mucking about with.” So I can clutter up the tip with 
a perfectly good frame, wheel with axle and roller bearings, 
tyre and tube. No wonder the planet is being stuffed up.” 

“Or pay $76 for a new tray.” 

“Well, that’s in the city. More like $85 locally.” 

“So?” 

“So PII make my own. Do we have any flat galva- 
nised iron?” 

“Of course. The linings from my water tanks.” 
When Ruth got serious about copperbeating, they placed 
an ad offering to remove old watertanks. For the past 18 
months she’d been using free copper. Each tank came 
with insulation and a galvanised steel lining. 

Sam had a completed tray by that evening. Here is 
how he went about it: first he removed the old tray. Two of 
the six coach bolts holding it 
could be undone after a struggle 
(he held the head with locking 
pliers). Two others broke rather 
than undo. He ripped the tray off 
the last two with a jemmy, then 
managed to undo the nuts. He 
hammered the bolts reasonably 
straight afterwards. 

The top of the tray was 
held together by a shaped length 
of steel rod, with the edge of the 
tray folded over it. He freed this 
with a large screwdriver and put it 
aside. The tray itself had four 
welded seams. He cut these open 
in a few minutes with the ‘tin 
cutter’ he had bought from the Hot 
Drum people, then spread the tray 
out flat. He used this as a stencil 
over a section of watertank lining, which was almost wide 
enough. The bit wrapped around the steel rod was going to 
be a little narrow in a couple of spots, but he figured that 
shouldn’t matter. He allowed a little extra in the right places 
for forming four seams. 

He cut the shape out, again using the tin cutter. A 
little bit of panel beating transformed the flat piece of metal 
into roughly the right shape. He then clamped the four seams 
atthe top. He knew he wouldn’ tbe able to weld the thin steel, 
so he used silicone sealant and pop rivets. To make the job 
strong, he put in 10 rivets along the front seams, 7 along the 
rear ones. 


Then he fitted the shaped steel rod into place. At 
least, he tried. After half an hour he realised he had it the 
wrong way around,.and that’s why it wouldn’t fit. He 
reversed the rod, and had no difficulty in wrapping the edge 
of the iron of the tray around the centre part of the rod. He 
had to cut short slits into the tray wherever it curved, but that 
was no problem. 

Unfortunately, the two corners on the straight side 
refused to fit. He’d force one in, to see it pop out as soon as 
the other went in. Finally, he went inside in disgust. He read 
a book for a while, then went back to the job again. 

The solution was obvious: he’d folded too much of 
the tray around the steel rod. The tray being tapered, this 
made the rod too long. He used a hacksaw to shorten the rod 
a bit. This time he completed the job in 10 minutes. 

Finally he painted it with some leftover roof primer. 
(The metal primer he first picked up had on the label “Do not 
use for galvanised iron.” Fortunately he read the instructions 
first.) 

The following day he bought acouple of replacement 
bolts, and reassembled his barrow. But that’s another story. 

“Strewth, Ruth,” he said that evening, “I really came 
out ahead on this one. Look at this table of costs of my new 
tray. I haven’t counted removing and mounting trays, 
because that would have been necessary even if I’d bought 


QUIRK'S offer the following:- 


12V & 24V LIGHTING: An exciting range of 12V & 24V 
quartz-halogen down-lights and spots, as well as a full 
range of fluorescents & exterior lighting. 


WIND DRIVEN GENERATORS: Wind generators avail- 
able in 12V & 24V from 38 watts to 1 kW. 


SOLAR MODULES: Mono-crystalline and the latest 
modules carrying a ten year output guarantee, sizes 
from 1 watt to 55 watts. Just available — the latest 
FLEXIBLE amorphous modules. 


12V & 24V APPLIANCES: Appliances, pumps and 
equipment available in 12V & 24V to suit all applica- 
tions. 


REFRIGERATION: DC refrigerators for portable or 
domestic use. Larger sized fridges/ freezers available in 
gas and kerosene. 


BATTERIES AND INVERTERS: RAPS-approved house- 


lighting batteries available in all sizes. Also a range of 


inverters for all applications. 


Materials 

galvanised iron $ 0.00 

34 pop rivets $ .78 approx 
4 smears silicone sealant $ .30 
leftover paint $ 0.00 
paintbrush $12.60 

Total $13.68 


“What’s this about a paintbrush?” 

Sam almost blushed. “I forgot to wash itout. But I’m 
still well under $76. Now look at the time component.” 
Time 


remove steel rod 5 min 

cut open tray 10 min 

mark out new metal 10 min 

cut new metal 20 min 

form up new shape, clamp 15 min 

drill holes, pop rivet 20 min 

fit steel rod 1 hr 10min (next 
time 10 min) 

paint 15 min 

Total 2 hrs 45 mins 


“One hour of which was learning experience.” 
“Sam, are you going into business making barrow trays?” 
“No fear! This one will have to last me 16 years.” 


13 Albemarle Avenue, Rose Bay, NSW, 2029. 
PHONE: (02) 3710014. FAX: (02) 371 4917. 
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Earth Garden's regular organic gardening column, 


written by Jackie French 


A year of fruit and vegies 


ANY years ago I decided that I’d never feel poor if I had bunches of f 
flowers and bags of fruit to give away all year. It’s impossible to feel j 


broke with an armful of roses and a basket of peaches. I think that must 


be one of the delights for any gardener — luxury basketsful 
to give away without thinking about the cost. 

It’s been years since I considered the price of apri- 
cots. Apricots are something to give away, at least the 
overipe windfalls anyway. Avocadoes are a staple nine 
months of the year. So far we’ ve collected over 50 recipes 
and still don’t get sick of the things. Friends get lectured on 
new ways to deal with kiwifruit, till the bower birds finish 
off the job for us. 

How many sorts of fruit will you eat this week? If you 
grow your own you’re not restricted to what the budget will 
buy, or the varieties in the fruit shops. All right, you won’t 
be growing star fruit in Tasmania or cherries in Darwin but 
there are hundreds of sorts of fruit — and old fashioned 
varieties of traditional ones like apples and pears — that 
never seem to get wrapped in supermarket plastic. (I do 
mean hundreds: we grow over a hundred sorts of fruit here, 
and if our rough and ready ways can grow something, 
anyone can). 

In any temperate climate, with a bit of manipulation, 
you should be able to grow enough varieties of fruit to have 
at least six sorts of fruit at any time. This makes particular 
sense for farmers. You have the land, you have most of the 
infrastructure, so with a little planning and half an acre of 
trees you can have your own fruit, on the tree, to be picked 
when you want it. Even a suburban garden should be able 
to grow most of the fruit below. Plant dwarf trees, and 
espalier them against fences and walls. Plant two trees in 
one hole to dwarf them. Grow shade lovers like strawberries 
beneath the trees, vegetables between the rows; even aspara- 
gus, Cape gooseberries, currants, parsley and raspberries do 
well in semi-shade under trees, at least in all but cold areas. 

Most of the fruits below can be grown in all but very 
coldor tropical Australia. The times given are when the fruit 
ripens in my garden. Times will vary according to climate 
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— we get tamarilloes and banana passionfruit in spring, for 
example, because the autumn crop doesn’t ripen in the 
winter. You can achieve a wide spread of picking times by 
using the following tactics: 

*minimum pruning (on thick branches fruit ripens 
over a longer period on the tree, and it’s easier for birds to 
find it). 

«choosing a wide range of early and late varieties (say 
Lady Sudely and Lady Williams apples — the first ripens in 
December/January, the latter can be picked in late July). 

emulching — mulch in cold weather to keep the soil 
cold and stop early blossoming. Mulch in hot weather to 
keep it warm and keep cropping going into the cool of the 
year. 

*using microclimates. 


Microclimates 

Even a small garden has warm and cold areas. Even 
in my garden two delicious apple trees flower and bear two 
weeks apart from each other — one is in a warm spot, 
another ina frosty hollow. These microclimates can be used 
to extend the growing season of your fruit. Fruit in warm 
spots grows early, and bears later if grown in cold areas. 
Microclimates can also extend the range of fruit you grow: 
a frosty hollow may give enough chilling for apples, while 
a warm, sheltered spot by a north-facing wall may let you 
grow avocadoes. Here we have fruiting avocadoes a few 
yards from ground that’s frozen for three months of the year 
— it gets almost no sunlight till spring. That’s where we 
grow the late peaches that need plenty of chilling, and the 
golden delicious apples. 

Warm areas include north-facing walls, against 
white or stone walls (these store the heat). Often spots by 
dams or even fish ponds are warmer — the water stores heat. 
You can make a warm garden by piling up old tyres a couple 


SS THE EASIEST GARDEN OF ALL ZaLE 
Ni 


© Bung in Seedlings, wih or without 


@ Water in blood & bone. sor home-made Liguid manure. | 


of metres, filling them with compost and growing crops in 
them. North facing slopes are usually less frosty; so are 
higher areas of the garden. Trees can be grown in large pots 
and taken indoors in winter — limes, lemons, paw paw, 
avocadoes, cavendish bananas (the most cold tolerant vari- 
ety in Australia), tamarilloes, dwarf peaches or nectarines. 

Cold spots are often hollows where the frost can’t 
drain away, or shady spots that get little direct sunlight — 
especially warm morning light — or exposed sites with cold 
winds. Wander around your orchard throughout the year. 
Some places will feel warmer, some cooler. Mark them on 
a chart and use them for planting. 

If you have late frosts that kill blossom try surround- 
ing trees in hessian (alright, it’s expensive, but think of the 
value of the crop you’re saving). Try digging water chan- 
nels through the orchard; have smoky fires or keep sprin- 
klers on during frosty nights. Make a wind mixing machine 
on a platform — this can raise the temperature by 7 degrees 
or more. Or mulch very heavily in late winter. This delays 
flowering, hopefully till a safer time of year. Seaweed or 


‘potting mix. y 
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nettle spray also give some resistance to cold and late frost. 
(Bung the seaweed or nettles in a container, cover with 
water, spray in the evening when the water is pale- brown). 


A calendar of fruit 

January. Late cherries, peaches, nectarines, plums, late 
apricots, early apples like Gravenstein, passionfruit in 
warmer areas, mulberries, gooseberries, early grapes, early 
almonds, cape gooseberries, Valencia oranges, lemons, 
avocadoes, strawberries, mid-season raspberries, loganber- 
ries, fruit from flowering prunus — good for jam, red, white 
and black currants, blueberries, banana passionfruit, moun- 
tain paw paws, black currants, boysenberries, lawtonber- 
ries, Chilean guava (like a cranberry) carob. 


February. Brambleberries, peaches, nectarines, plums, 
apricots, apples, passionfruit, mulberries, gooseberries, 
cape gooseberries, hazelnuts, almonds, grapes, figs, or- 
anges, lemons, avocadoes, strawberry guava, strawberries, 
pears, early melons, tamarilloes, banana passionfruit, boy- 


senberries, raspberries — heritage, lawtonberries, mango 
youngberries, red currants, Chilean guava, carob, nashi, 
mountain paw paws. 


March. Olives, oranges, lemons, cumquats, figs, late 
peaches, late nectarines, apples, passionfruit, mulberries, 
hazelnuts, almonds, oranges, lemons, tamarilloes, strawber- 
ries, early quinces, early persimmons, pears, melons, pe- 
cans, bunya nuts, late grapes, banana passionfruit nashi, 
pomegranates, carob, boysenberries, raspberries, loganber- 
ries, youngberries, feijoa, banana passionfruit, persimmons 
in warm areas, mangoes, chestnuts, macadamias, pista- 
chios, mountain paw paws. 


April. Pomegranates, medlars, Valencia oranges, lemons, 
early limes, olives, late figs, quinces, Granny Smith apples, 
passionfruit, tamarilloes, late grapes, chestnuts, walnuts, 
persimmons, grapefruit, guava, feijoa, strawberry guava, 
late strawberries, raspberries, bananas, avocadoes, Irish 
strawberry tree fruit, melons, pecan, guava, nashi, quince, 
avocadoes (zutano), boysenberries, loganberries, banana 
passionfruit, beech nuts, hickory nuts, macadamias, pecans, 
pistachios, mountain paw paws. 


May. Early mandarines, limes, pomegranates, late apples 
like Granny Smith or Lady Williams, late Valencias or early 
navel oranges, tangeloes, citrons, cumquats, tamarilloes, 
early kiwi fruit, late passionfruit high up on the vine, late 
raspberries, late strawberries if grown on a high garden 
away from early frost, olives, persimmons if the birds 
haven’t finished them, feijoa, bananas, banana passionfruit 
and other passionfruit high on the vine, elderberries, med- 
lars, olives, melons, guavas, nashi, persimmons, quinces, 
pecans, avocadoes (zutano), feijoa, medlar, chestnuts, hick- 
ory, macadamias, mountain paw paws. 


Cut of f in anc prim skem- 
it should. Snap, not bend. 


TOMATO CUTTINGS 


Poke into the soils stake. A tomato bush with sprawling 


June. Apples — Lady Williams, feijoa, navel oranges, kiwi 
fruit, limes, mandarines, citrons, grapefruit, bananas, late 
passionfruit high on the vine, banana passionfruit, guava, 
strawberry guava, medlars, olives, late tamarilloes above 
the frost, a very few late raspberries and strawberries, 
quince, medlar, avocadoes (zutano), babaco, cape goose- 
berry in mild areas, persimmons still ripening on the win- 
dow sill, macadamias, pecans, hickory. 


July. Apples — Lady Williams, navel oranges, kiwi fruit, 
limes, mandarines, citrons, grapefruit, bananas, tangeloes, 
medlars, alpine strawberries, cape gooseberries grown ina 
pot or sheltered spot, avocadoes (fuerte), medlar, Chilean 
hazelnuts, hickory, hazelnuts, macadamias. 


August. Navel oranges, lemons, tangeloes, mandarines, 
kiwi fruit, grapefruit, limes, avocadoes (fuerte), babaco, 
banana passionfruit in areas with a warm spring, cape 
gooseberry, tamarilloes ripening from autumn. 


September. Navel oranges, lemons, limes, tangeloes, 
mandarines, avocadoes, alpine strawberrics, cape gooseber- 
ries if they haven’t been frosted off — autumn’s will mature 
now, ditto tamarillocs. 


October. Loquats, navel oranges, lemons, limes, tangeloes, 
mandarines, carly strawberries, very carly raspberries, 
avocadoes (hass), babaco, banana passionfruit, cape goose- 
berries, gooseberries, tamarilloes — either early ones in hot 
areas or late ones in cold areas. 


November. Cherries, early peaches, early nectarines, early 
apricots, small early plums, Joaneting apples (late Novem- 
ber), loquats, oranges, lemons, limes, grapefruit, strawber- 
ries, raspberries, avocadoes (hass), bilberries, gooseberries, 


branches which have voted. 


mulberries, early passionfruit in warm areas or late banana 
passionfruit in cold areas, mountain paw paws. 


December. Cherries, plums, peaches, apricots, apples 
(Lady Sudely or Joaneting) nectarines, passionfruit, goose- 
berries, cape gooseberries, oranges, lemons, strawberries, 
raspberries, loganberries, sometimes early figs, avocadoes 
(hass), boysenberries, bilberries, mulberrries, black cur- 
rants, red currants, mountain paw paws. 


Some useful crops for self-sufficiency 

Anyone who grows most of their food needs fall- 
backs: crops that grow themselves through flood, drought 
or grasshopper plague, or when the kids get sick or the cat 
gets bitten by a snake and you don’t have time to tend them. 

The best fallback crop is asparagus. You start pick- 
ing it in spring, just as the silver beet is going to seed and the 
bower birds have noticed the peas and broadbeans and have 
finished the lot. Bower birds don’t like asparagus much; 
even wallabies mostly ignore it. Asparagus is fiddly to start 
with, but once it’s been in for five years or so and the spears 
are as fat as your thumb it’s almost indestructible. Mine has 
gone through drought and flood, with no watering and no 
feeding except an annual slashing of the weeds it’s growing 
in. (It’s due to get a load of manure this year, but I’ve been 
saying that for years without getting around to it, and the 
spears just keep getting thicker). A mob of sheep have 
camped in it, wallabies and wombats browse through it — 
it’s never weeded except for a whippersnipping in late 
winter. 

There is a lot of fuss made about asparagus — 
digging manured trenches for it, and so on. Ignore it. That 
advice is for Englishmen with gardeners and frozen winters. 
Just plant the seed any warm time of year. Keep it well 
weeded, watered, highly mulched and fed till it’s two years 
old. After that it looks after itself. 

Asparagus is really the thick new shoots of the fern- 
like plant the spears open into. Never pick the spears till they 
are as thick as your finger. This can happen after two years 
or ten, but don’t pick thin stalks or you’ ll exhaust the plant. 
If you get thin stalks while you’ re harvesting leave the plant 
alone till next year and feed it well. Otherwise pick for about 
three months — till the stalks start diminishing in size. Very 
well fed asparagus can be picked for about five months, but 
it needs to be picked every day or the spears shoot up into 
stalks and toughen. 

The common asparagus from seed (Mary Washing- 
ton) needs at least three years to mature. There are now new 
varieties that can be harvested in two years from seed, or one 
year from crowns. The New Gippsland Seed Farm is one 
source of supply. 

We’ ve been gorging on asparagus for months as I 
write (November). I reckon we get through about twenty 
dollars worth in a sitting! How can anyone feel poor sitting 
down to three helpings of asparagus? (I’m living proof that 
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you can put on kilos gluttonising healthy foods, like aspara- 
gus and new season Jonathon apples). If you have a glut of 
asparagus dry it, leave it in the sun for a day, store it in a dry 
place, then add to soups and stews in winter. Asparagus is 
easier to dry than nearly anything else. 

Rhubarb is as valuable as asparagus. Some varieties 
grow through mild winters. Our winters are too cold here, 
and we start to pick the stalks about the same time as the 
asparagus in late September. Treat rhubarb like asparagus 
— plant either seed or crowns, and pick the stalks when the 
leaves are wide and luxurious. Like asparagus, rhubarb 
survives almost anything, and can be picked till it goes 
dormant in winter. The more you pick either asparagus or 
rhubarb the more you need to feed them. A year round 
mulch is excellent but both have good root reserves and 
forgive a few years of neglect. 

Other good reliable crops are spring onions. Never 
uproot them, just pick the tops, and you’ ll get year round 
onion substitutes. Mine are over ten years old and the 
clumps keep getting thicker. The same with garlic: leave the 
bulbs in the ground and pick the garlic flavoured greens. 
Instant perennial garlic. 

I’ve started to do the same with leeks. Just leave your 
leeks alone and don’t pull them out when they go to seed. 
After a few years there’ll be a congregation of them. Pull 
them away as you need them. You don’t get big fat leeks in 
a clump but you do get a lot of finger-sized tender ones with 
no work at all. 

Try not digging potatoes. Just wriggle your hand 
under to pull a few out as you need them. You miss out on 
the siege larder feeling of seeing bags of dug spuds that way, 
but on the other hand there’s no need to ever replant them. 
(Unless they get diseased — then root them out and plant 
somewhere else, as far away as possible). 

Chokos are another fall back crop. Plant a spouting 
choko and let itclimb or ramble. In warm areas it Il fruit the 
first year and in cool areas the second. Choko vines in cold 
climates may need up to four years before they bear. You 
can grow chokos in cold areas: mulch the roots ankle high 
in autumn to stop them freezing and rotting, or grow your 
choko in a large pot that you take into a shed in winter. 


Easiest garden of all 

December is the time you start thinking about plant- 
ing caulies, cabbage, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, quick 
Dutch leeks e al for winter, as well as a new lot of corn and 
zucchini for autumn. The trouble is that most garden beds 
are full — ripening corn and green tomatoes. So make 
another. This is a cheat’s garden. 

Choose your spot. It should have sun mostof the day, 
especially in the morning. 

Don’t dig it. Don’t worry about rocks or weeds. Get 
a stretch of weed mat (the perforated kind, not plastic — you 
can buy it at any garden centre either by the roll or by the 
metre) and lay it down. If it won’t lie flat tramp it down, or 


run the mower over the weeds first. Throw on some rocks 
or bits of wood so it doesn’t blow away. (Speak sternly to 
your kids and partner so they don’t borrow the wood or 
rocks, or the mat will blow away and you won’t have a 
garden). 

That’s it. Leave it alone for two weeks, then cut holes 
where you want to plant the seedlings. You can either poke 
ahole in the soil through the now wilted dead grass or weeds 
or better still add a couple of spoons of potting mix to set the 
seedlings in. Water and wait. Your garden won’t grow 
weeds, will need less watering (and less feeding because 
you’re not providing tucker for the weeds as well) and will 
grow fast as the black absorbs heat. Even in cool areas you 
should get tomatoes or melons or corn or pumpkins planted 
in weed mat now. 

As for feeding — blood and bone will gradually 
dissolve through the mat. Try a homemade soluble fertil- 
iser: bung some weeds and green matter in a drum and add 
water. When it’s brownish, water your plants with it. When 
your first crop is over lift up the mat and scatter blood and 
bone or compost or mulch — like comfrey or lucerne — the 
mulch will decompose very quickly in the heat under the 
black. Turn the weed mat around so you’re not planting in 
exactly the same spot. Then plant again. 

The advantages of this garden are: younever dig, you 
never weed, you water and feed less than usual and need far 
less mulch than other ‘no dig’ gardens. It works like a 
dream. 


Garden sprinklers 

Just a note on Barry’s homemade sprinkler in the 
previous issue: he says that Martha Gardener’s Wool Mix 
bottles make the best sprinklers — the ends of the bottle 
match the hose fittings. Last year’s Barry Thomas/ Martha 
Gardener Prototype Recycled Lawn Sprinkler and Garden 
Conversation Piece is still going strong next door. 


What to plant 

Put in seeds now for autumn cabbage and broccoli 
and cauliflowers and Brussels sprouts. Plant beans when the 
last lotis flowering for a continuous supply; plant more corn 
— in cold areas mulch it with aluminium foil to get it 
cropping faster. Late planted pumpkins and melons can also 
be foil mulched. Take tomato cuttings for a late crop: cut 
off a branch and bung it in at the other ends of the garden, or 
let a branch hang down on the soil and take root by itself, 
then cut it out with a spade and plant. 

Remember that if you don’t stake your tomatoes 
they’ll start taking root along all the sprawling branches, 
which will make the bush more vigorous. Don’t bother 
staking tomatoes unless you are naturally tidy, and lazy 
looking tomatoes offend you. Keep an eye on ripening 
tomatoes — rotting ones on the ground are a wonderful way 
of attracting fruit fly. Try the repellent in EG 56, page 40. 

Happy gardening. 
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ADVANCED SOLAR ELECTRICS 
FOR REMOTE AREA 
POWER SUPPLIES 


*Quiet 

*Thermal protection 
*20 Itr pressure tank 
*Easy installation 

12 Volt System $276 
24 Volt System $295 


DC — LIGHTING 
*Fluoro lights with no AC flicker 


20 Watt $46.20 15 Watt $39.05 
__(including diffusers) _ diffusers) 


*2D Pantronics 

-Replace your 100 Watt bulbs 
using std bulb socket. 
-Replaceable tubes. 

12 Volt or 24 Volt, 16 Watt. 


*Le ™ .. *LeGrande Halogen Light 
-Robust reflective fitting 
12 Volt light $37.40 
24 Volt light $39.05 

20 Watt power draw 


*DC Light Bulbs 
12 Volt 25 Watt, 40 Watt $4.40 
24 Volt 25 Watt, 40 Watt $4.40 


SPECIAL — 
35 Watt Solar Panels $295.00 


FULL RANGE OF SOLAR EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


CHOICE ELECTRIC CO. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
3 Prospect Street OR 8 Nullum Street 
Bowen Hills. 4006. Murwillumbah. 2484. 
Ph. (07) 252 4909. Ph. (066) 724033. 


Homemade Christmas cheer 


by Sophie Masson 
Guyra, New South Wales. 


HRISTMAS isa lovely time for all the family, and 

itcan be even more enjoyable if you make presents, 

decorations and other bits and bobs yourselves. 
The ideas here are suitable for making by most age groups, 
although younger children may need closer supervision than 
older ones. 


Edible gifts 
Turron 

Turron isa lovely, sticky Spanish nougat that youcan 
buy in hard or soft versions (if you live in the city, you can 
probably buy turron in delis). Here’s how to make a simple 
tasty version: 

450 g blanched toasted almonds 

225 g granulated sugar 

125 ml clear honey 

1 packet marzipan. 

Combine almonds, sugar and honey in a saucepan. 
Cook over very low heat until the sugar dissolves, then bring 
to the boil. Cook for three minutes, stirring constantly. 
Remove it from the heat and stir in the marzipan. Beat 
thoroughly till smooth. Smooth itinto a well greased pan and 
mark into squares. Let it cool, then pack it in airtight tins. 


Truffles au chocolat 

This is my mother’s recipe. She made these delicious 
little morsels every Christmas — and more often, if we asked 
nicely! 

200 g good milk or dark chocolate 

1 tablespoon cream 

1 tablespoon unsalted butter 

1 egg yolk 

cocoa powder (to roll the truffles in). 

Melt the chocolate in a bowl over a pan of boiling 
water. Mix in the cream, butter and egg yolk until well 
combined and the butter has melted. ‘Cook until the mixture 
is shiny. Then remove it from the heat and let the mixture 
cool in the fridge. When it is quite cold, and set, take 
teaspoonsful of the mixture and roll them into balls. Roll 
them in cocoa powder and set on a plate. These are best 
cooked the day they are to be eaten, although they will keep 
in the fridge for a couple of days. 


Almond macaroons 
My favourite biscuit! These are delicately flavoured 
and go extremely well with good ice cream. 
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150 g ground almonds 

150 g castor sugar 

small splash of vanilla essence 

1 small egg white. 

Combine the sugar, vanilla and almonds together. 
Add the egg white gradually, making sure the mixture stays 
firm, like a dough. Ifitis too runny, it will not cook properly. 
You may need to use slightly less than one egg white — be 
guided by the texture of the dough. Take small balls of the 
mixture and lay them on a well-greased tray. Cook in a 
moderate oven till the biscuits are delicately golden. These 
biscuits keep well for a few days in an airtight tin. 


Decorations 

Here, the sky’s the limit. You can go out with the kids 
ona Nature hunt and collect all kinds of things — pine cones, 
gum nuts, pretty sticks, stones, feathers — and decorate the 
Christmas tree with them, just plain, or painted gold and 
silver. Youcan make things like angels out of pipe cleaners, 
and make bright popcorn chains by threading popcorn onto 
some cotton, and painting it. Youcan make party hats out of 
large sheets of paper, painted and decorated, and stapled 
together into shapes. We always used to make, too, a special 
Nativity scene with stylised figures made out of pegs and 
wrapped in pretty pieces of material. 

Every year, we’ve held a party for the children and a 
selection of their friends, which is usually fancy dress — it’s 
always a great success. We keep the fuss to a minimum — 
there’s a few party games, simple food, but a marvellous 
cake! 

Children will also enjoy making their own Christmas 
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cards and wrapping paper — books like Rolan Harvey’s 
Christmas book (Five Mile Press) or Joan Irvine’s Make 
Your Own Pop Ups (Angus and Robertson) have some 
marvellous ideas for these. Or you can do something as 
simple as gluing a recent family photo to stiff cardboard, and 
getting the kids to make colourful borders around them. 


Other gifts 

Apart from gifts you can eat, there are all kinds of 
simple and effective gifts that children (and adults) can 
easily make. One of the nicest gifts we got last year was a 
calendar, painstakingly put together with original ink illus- 
trations, photocopied, then stapled and threaded with ribbon. 
If a child is doing this, you will have to help by marking out 
the correct days and months. 

Bookmarks are also popular. They are easily made 
out of stiff cardboard in different colours, witha little collage 
stuck up the top — perhaps leaves or dried flowers or 


gumnuts, or anything that catches the fancy. 

A good idea mentioned in Roland Harvey’s Christ- 
mas book is a “snowstorm in a bottle’. This is made by using 
a nicely shaped jar with a good lid. Paint the bottom of the 
jar with good paint, then put in small figures in the jar — a 
Christmas tree, people, animals, (little plastic figures are 
fine) as well as shells and pebbles. Glue these firmly to the 
bottom of the jar. Then fill the jar with white vinegar and two 
teaspoons of shredded coconut. Glue the top of the bottle on. 

Another nice idea is to present people with seedlings 
in a specially decorated pot. The terracotta ones are espe- 
cially nice. Paint bright designs on the pots and include 
handwritten, decorated planting instructions with the seed- 
lings. 

You can also make paperweights out of small flattish 
rocks. You can paint these in bright colours — and hey 
presto, another homemade present. 

Have fun — and merry Christmas. 
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Coming down to Earth 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


Y HUSBAND and I arrived in Queensland from 

Victoria eight years ago, and purchased a lovely 

home (complete with large mortgage). We in- 
stalled a huge swimming pool (personal loan), bought a 
dishwasher (Bankcard) and an expensive lounge suite (six 
months free credit). We both worked hard to pay for our 
lovely possessions. 

Our relationship had been shaky before we moved to 
Queensland, and we’d hoped that a change of scene would 

‘help, but after only 18 months we realised that a separation 
was inevitable. 

With two daughters to bring up on my own, I was 
disappointed, disillusioned, and very lonely. Supporting my 
family on a pension was difficult, and as unpaid bills began 
to pile up, I had to sell the pool, then the dishwasher, 
followed by anything of value that I really didn’t need. 

I was smoking again after 14 years as a non-smoker, 
and drinking far too much. 

Even though I’d been a keen gardener for over 15 
years, my garden refused to thrive in the hot Queensland 
climate, with pests and diseases attacking any crops which 


did manage to grow. I sprayed with various chemicals, but 
this didn’t seen to help a great deal. I lost interest, and the 
garden was becoming a neglected wilderness. 

Twelve months later, I had lost a lot of weight and 
was frequently ill. A check-up by my doctor revealed a 
suspicious lump in by breast. Tests showed the lump was 
pre-cancerous and needed to be closely monitored. I was 
shocked and scared, and felt that death could be just around 
the corner. I made a new will. 

One night, unable to sleep, I began to re-evaluate my 
life. Could my condition be somehow related to my lifes- 
tyle? Was the cause worry, stress, diet, and the constant 
battle to maintain a lifestyle I could no longer afford? 

I borrowed some books from the local library about 
natural cancer cures, and began to believe that the high 
nutrient value of organic food, combined in a diet of fresh 
fruit, vegetables, herbs, and organic grains could often cure 
cancer. I read Rachael Carson’s Silent Spring. It was like 
taking off a pair of dark glasses and seeing everything clearly 
for the first time. 

I began to notice the unbelievable pollution of our 
planet with chemicals, pesticides, and the wanton destruc- 
tion of our beautiful essential forests. I realised how we 
allow ourselves to be intimidated into believing that success 


Liz's 4.5 acres developing into a self-supporting organic market garden. 
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is measured in our modern society by our material posses- 
sions. How we ignore and abuse Nature. We’re far too busy 
making money to enjoy a sunrise or observe the birds and 
insects which are so much a part of our world. 

Istarted on anew diet, gave up smoking, and drinking 
alcohol, and started to develop a garden following organic 
methods. My vegies thrived, producing lots of fresh nutri- 
tious food for the family. As I became more and more 
involved in growing food naturally, I became aware of the 
wholeness of Nature, how every living thing has areason for 
being, the interaction of insects, birds, plants and human life. 

I meditated, following the teaching of Maher Baba, 
an Indian guru who believed that love, simply love is the 
answer to everything. I found an inner sense of being 
complete. Feelings of jealousy, envy, bitterness and resent- 
ment left me and I was happy and content. Nine months later 
I gained weight, and a further check-up showed that my lump 


has disappeared, and I was once again healthy. 

I had always wanted to live on a few acres, so I 
decided to sell my house (which I couldn’t afford anyway), 
buy some land, and build a small simple cottage. Ihave been 
at Kiah cottage well over a year now, and even though the 
house isn’t finished I am content with my life. I grow lots of 
vegetables and fruits, work hard, and live simply. 

When on my weekly shopping trip to a nearby town, 
I see so many blank and unhappy faces, so few smiles, and 
so much aggression: people who are a product of our 
materialistic and unfeeling society, out of touch with Nature, 
out of touch with life. Exactly how I used to be. 

As I sit on my verandah in the early evening, watch- 
ing a pair of brilliant blue kingfishers having a refreshing 
bath in the dam, a mother pee-wee feeding her young ones, 
a wild pheasant flying in for a drink, I can feel the pulse of 
life, and experience fully the joy of simply being alive! 


Starting from scratch, a continuation 


ERE I am eight months later, and it has certainly 

been a hectic but rewarding time. After seem- 

ingly endless delays, I have at last moved into my 
new settler’s cottage, which I have named Kiah — an 
Aboriginal name for a ‘beautiful place’. 

My no-dig garden and campsite were certainly put to 
the test by experiencing the wettest winter in this area for 
over 100 years. Torrents of rain fell over two months, 
overflowing my dam and making my campsite muddy and 
uncomfortable. 

Faults in the dam became apparent with the first 
downpour, with water overflowing the dam wall instead of 
draining through the spillway. I had to employ a backhoe 
operator to place the electricity supply poles, so I asked him 
to scoop out a few more shovels of clay and silt near the dam 
wall and place this material on the wall itself, raising the 
height another two feet. However, after the next onset of 
heavy rain, this proved unsuccessful and water continued to 
drain over the wall. 

When the foundations of the house were dug, I used 
this clayey material to raise the wall a few inches further, and 
after digging out the spillway a little (in pouring rain) the 
water at last started to drain away through the correct 
channel. Even though the unseasonal wet weather caused 
problems it did enable me to carry out repairs which may not 
have showed up for some time. 

I planted my citrus orchard — two orange trees, four 
mandarins (all different varieties, to ensure a continuous 
eight month supply), a grapefruit, lemon and lime tree. One 
mandarin tree died after the heavy rain due to rootrot, but the 
remainder flowered profusely with the onset of spring, and 
have also showed good general growth. The tamarillos 
resented the cold winter weather, and only four out of twelve 
have survived, but are now showing strong development. 


The raspberries refused to grow much atall, and after 
careful examination I realised that waterlogging of the soil 
was the problem. I moved them to a more suitable and well 
drained site early in the spring, and now they too are growing 
well. The figs have proved to be extremely hardy and 
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survived well, making good healthy growth with the onset of 
the warmer weather. After planting 150 strawberry runners 
in April, I was amazed when they produced the first crop in 
early June, and are still producing well at the present time 
(early November). I cut them right back at the end of August 
to be rewarded with another lovely crop of ripe red berries. 

The vegetable garden, which now extends over a 
quarter of an acre, has produced well. I’ve used over four 
square metres of chicken manure, half a ton of lime, and 65 
bales of mulch hay to develop it. Due to the thick mulch, the 
heavy rain was absorbed evenly, with no loss of soil, and as 
the site slopes gently, all excess water drained away beauti- 
fully. I feel that a heavily mulched garden is essential in sub- 
tropical and tropical areas. Recently we’ve had an unusu- 
ally long period of hot dry weather, but with flood irrigation 
every two weeks, and no water loss from evaporation, the 
garden is producing not only enough vegetables for the 
family, but plenty of excess to sell to local organic outlets. I 
have recently planted summer crops of sweet potato, corn, 
tomatoes, capsicums, cucumbers, lettuce, pumpkins, zuc- 
chini and squash, as well as rock-melons and watermelons. 
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Asan experimentin anew un-contaminated environ- 
ment, I decided not to use any pest or disease controls 
whatsoever, and surprisingly, losses have been minimal. I 
have also experimented with moon planting, and it really 
does work. Carrots, planted at the right time, established 
quickly, developing lush green tops, with roots developing 
at a much slower rate. 

Earlier in the year a friend gave me quite a few Bowen 
mangoes. The seeds sprouted readily in the compost heap, 
and I was able to propagate ten mango trees, which have been 
planted out and are growing nicely. Sixty native trees have 
also been planted on a narrow landfall on the south-east 
slope, in order toestablish a wildlife corridor and eventually, 
a free-range area for chickens. 

I have also scattered pigeon pea seed in various 
locations around the property, although due to the dry 
weather, these have still to germinate. 

A kind friend gave me a mobile chicken house, which 
is very successful. I simply move it every few days around 
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Building a basic colonial cottage 
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Graham Roberts 
Gungal, New South Wales. 


N THE Hunter Valley in New South Wales there are 

many fine examples of houses and buildings such as 

barns, sheds, halls and churches built from trees cut 
near the building site. The Hunter Valley was first settled by 
Europeans in 1801 and among one of the first buildings was 
one at Tocal. The magnificent detail of bush joinery is still 
to be seen in the Tocal barn. Ironbark slabs and shingle roof 
along with black pine rafters as straight as a gun barrel, have 
made this building part of our national heritage. 

In the Merriwa district at the north western end of the 
Hunter Valley is a recently restored building: Akunui 
Cottage. This old building is a typical example of an early 
settler’s cottage. It is built on ironbark stumps, has split 
ironbark slabs, and a roof supported by a post and beam 
construction of the same hardwood. The cottage was built 
from timber selected near the site some 100 years ago. A 
coin found under a foundation stump, dated 1870, helps date 
the old cottage. 

The interesting detail of the structure in this type of 
building shows the skill of the craftsmen and women who 
built them. The way the timber is fitted together using 
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AKAWUL COTTAGE, MERRIWA, WSU, Cica 1870. 
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nothing but hand tools is a type of craftsmanship seldom 
found in today’s structures. 

Each comer post is set in the ground approx 900 mm 
deep. This would have been around ironbark log about 4000 
mm long. When it was positioned and standing plumb and 
tamped into solid ground a level line would have been 
marked on each post to represent the finished floor level. As 
most of the old buildings were rectangular there would have 
been four of these major structural posts. 

The next stage of construction would be to saw each 
corner post from roof plate level to under side of bearer level 
into a 150 mm x 150 mm square post, using a cross cut saw 
or an adze. These days it would be a simple job using a 
chainsaw. After having shaped each corner post and leaving 
a shoulder at bearer level the next stage is to fit the main 
beams for wall supports. 

These timbers are massive ironbark logs, adzed to a 
square or rectangular end section. The span dictates the size 
but on most of the buildings recently renovated the beams 
found were no less than 350 mm x 200 mm in section. 

These beams were halved at joints and intersections 
and were placed from corner to comer and internally under 
load-bearing walls. These huge beams are sometimes found 
to be fixed to the corner posts by a steel spike or bolt giving 
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extra strength to the structure. 

Once the wall supports were in place, and keep in 
mind this was not an easy task because the timber is very 
heavy, the internal walls were set out. Generally a mortice 
is cut in the bearer beams to take the end wall posts, window 
posts and any door openings. 

A temporary set of braces would be secured from 
each end stud to the bearer beams to ensure the building 
stayed plumb while the floor joists were being laid. In most 
cases we have found the floor joists were fashioned from 
black pine logs adzed on the top side and gauged down so as 
to keep a level under floor support. 

Flooring boards cut out of 6 x 1 inch (150 mm x 25 
mm) could be laid at this stage and as in the case of Akanui 
Cottage it was found the nails used were hand made. To 
secure the roof plates these are morticed to take the wall 
posts and door studs, then fixed using a steel or timber dowel 
to stop any upward movement. 

It was very common in this type of structure to fit one 
set of double hung sashes in each room with glazing bars to 
keep the glass sizes small. Glass was not made near the 
building site and had to be transported great distances by 
horse-drawn carriers, so small sizes of light glass were used. 

The sashes were fitted between two sawn studs with 
ahead and sill morticed between. These windows were held 
open by a simple catch or a pin arrangement. Remember that 
when these cottages were in vogue, craftsmen did not have 
expensive tools and only simple joinery techniques were 
used, with great skill. 

The roof details are beautifully built with round black 
pine timber all cut and fitted, gauged down to ensure a level 
area for fitting swamp oak shingles or in most cases, roofing 
iron. 

All the cottages built at this time had a verandah on 
one or more sides. These were framed up with square 
ironbark posts sometimes found to have chamfered edges 
and an ornamental brace at the top. This of course was 
optional according to how much work the original owner 
was prepared to authorise. 

Akanui Cottage had a very detailed timber frieze 
between the verandah posts and scolloped cladding on the 
gable ends giving a very attractive cottage appearance. 

For the external wall cladding, ironbark logs were cut 
and barked then split using steel wedges. Some of the walls 
were fashioned using the round of the timber to the outside 
while others, mainly internal, were adzed flat. Once again 
this difference was aesthetic and had little to do with the 
structural soundness. 

Each slab was fitted and placed in a vertical position 
between the wall bearer and the top plate, held in position 
with a 50 mm x 25 mm batten splayed on top to run off any 
water. Internally, newspaper or calico bags were glued to the 
walls using flour and water paste and this would have 
prevented any draughts. 

Doors were generally fitted ‘ledge and brace’, a 
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simple bolt for a lock and the cottage was ready for its 
occupants. 

There is no reason why many people can’t build these 
low cost homes today using trees from their own property. 
As any reader of Earth Garden knows, the true cost of any 
house is not just the cash outlay paid to a contractor, because 
one must look at the cost to the environment of using conven- 
tional off-the-shelf building materials, many of which are 
the result of much degradation to our planet. 

A classic example is the large scale wood processing 
enterprises that use all of the timber from saw milling by 
turning waste into paper products, building materials, wood 
based synthetics and resins for glue etc. The huge capital 
investment to set up these plants requires their continuous 
operation. 

A modern timber mill or woodchipping operation 
constantly consumes an enormous volume of forest, which 
can only be supplied by extensive, even overextensive, tree 
harvesting. These super-efficient operations are often major 
contributors to soil, water and air pollution as well as 
consuming an enormous amount of energy. 

For those people that care for our environment and 
have the opportunity of building with a few selected trees 
from their own property it should be beneficial and have a 
much smaller impact on the surroundings, as well as setting 
an example to others. 
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A $10 workbench? 
Recyclers read on 


by Colin Appleton 
Paddington, Queensland. 


OOLS are a very important part of any lifestyle 

because they simplify many tasks. This is particu- 

larly true for those of us pursuing a more self- 
sufficient way of life. Fortunately one of the most important 
tools, the humble workbench, can be constructed by just 
about anyone, for a very small outlay — less than ten dollars 
if you follow my advice. Whether you are building a solar 
collector, transplanting seedlings, bottling home-brew, or 
fixing the car a workbench will make the job much easier, 
and provide a place to store your tools and a focus for your 
activities. 

The design for this workbench originated as part of a 
work experience teaching project for young unemployed 
people. Many had no woodworking skills or money, so the 
design allows for the use of the most basic tools, and of 
recycled, rough sawn or mixed junk timber of varying sizes. 
A dedicated forager could build this workbench for the cost 
of the screws and bolts used in its construction, and be 
content in the knowledge that an important resource is being 
recycled, to produce a very useful product. 

Timber sizes quoted are the minimum recom- 
mended. You can substitute any suitably sized timber, even 
odd sizes, providing corresponding pieces remain the same 
length. For example, if you have only sufficient 100 mm x 
50 mm timber for three legs, you can substitute another 
thickness, without altering any other measurements. This 
allows the bench to be built from almost any old off-cuts, or 
odd sized pieces of timber. 

If you wish, the bench can be nailed together, but 
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Figure 1. End frames, or leg assemblies. 
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screws will make a stronger, more rigid bench. Either way, 
pilot holes will have to be drilled to avoid splitting the wood, 
or to make it possible to drive the screws in more easily. The 
approximate measurements of the finished bench are 1800 
mm in fength, 620 mm wide, and 885 mm high. 

The first step involves building the end frames, or leg 
assemblies. Four 850 mm long legs are cut (minimum size 
100 x 50 mm) together with two 600 mm long pieces 
(minimum size 100 x 25 mm) top supports, and two 600 mm 
long (min size 50 x 25 mm) shelf supports. The end frames 
can be set out on a level floor, as shown in Figure 1, with the 
legs parallel to one another, and the top support and shelf 
supports glued and screwed in position as shown. Measure 
the diagonals of the end frames and cut diagonal bracing 
(min size 50 x 25 mm) which is glued and screwed as shown 
in Figure 1. f 

For a 1800 mm long bench, cut two 1500 mm top rails 
(minimum size 100 mm x 25 mm) and two 1500 mm long 
shelf supports (minimum size 50 x 25 mm). The leg 
assemblies are then positioned as shown in Figure 2. Ensure 
that the legs are at right angles to the top rail and glue and 
screw the rear top rail and rear shelf support in place. Turn 
the assembly over on its front legs and repeat the process for 
the front top rail and front shelf support. Bolt holes will later 
be drilled through the centre of these fixing points so place 
all screws off centre to allow for this. The frame, which is 
now self supporting can be flipped upright. 

If your floor is not level place packing under the legs, 
then check that the legs are at right angles to the top rails. Use 


Figure 2. The easy way to fit top and shelf rails is to 
stand the end frames as illustrated and screw and glue 
them in place. 


Figure 3. A back view of the bench. 


a tightened string line over the leg tops to check that the top 
rails are quite level, and plane level if necessary. It’s better 
to select straight timber to start with for this part. Drill the 
holes for the 10 mm cuphead bolts which connect the legs to 
the top rails and after a final check that everything is square 
tighten up the bolts. Two rear corner braces (min size 50 x 
25 mm) can then be glued and screwed to the rails at the rear 
of the bench as shown in Figure 3. 

The bench top can be constructed from any 1800 mm 
long pieces of timber of the same thickness, such as old 
flooring, tongue and groove, plywood, or old packing cases. 
Even a mixture of these can be used, providing that they are 
all the same thickness. Alternatively, an old door made of 
tongue and groove, makes an excellent top. 

When fitting the top, select a straight piece from the 
timber being used, and align it with the front of the legs 
before fixing in place. This will allow any twisted or bent 
pieces to be pulled into shape with clamps, using the first 
piece as an anchor. The top should overhang the end frames 
by about 150 mm at each end, and be level with the outside 
of the legs at the front and back. 

The overhanging lengths of timber can be trimmed to 
length after they are all screwed in place. If you require a 
stronger top, simply overlay the 
existing top with approximately 
600 mm long boards set 90 de- 
grees to the first layer. Fasten in 
place and trim to the same length. 
If you have only short lengths of 
timber, lay them across the rails 
(front to back) for the first layer, 
then duplicate if a second layer is 
required. If only short boards are 
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Figure 4. A front view. 


sheet of suitable ply or particle board could also be used. If 
you are using short lengths of timber, measure the distance 
across the shelf rails, add about 50 mm, and cut to length 
before fixing. 40 mm can be left between these boards. 
Tip the bench up onto its end, and fit three evenly 
spaced supports under the top of the bench top. These should 
be 75 mm x 25 mm minimum size offcuts which are 
supported by blocks of scrap wood glued and screwed to the 
side of the top rails (see Figure 4). Short blocks of wood, the 
same thickness as the legs, can now be glued and screwed in 
the right angles formed by the underside of the top of the 
bench and each leg. These will provide additional rigidity to 
the frame, and hard points for fitting a vice. A suitable 
edging strip, about the same width as the top, can now be 
screwed in place along the perimeter of the bench top. 
Easy, isn’t it? Good luck, and happy foraging. 
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used, make the ends of the top 
flush with the outside of the leg 
frame ends. 

For the shelf, there are a 
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Pitching in at Eden 


In this story, Deboreh gives us a personal insight into her feelings as a participant in the 
struggle to save the magnificent forests of south-east New South Wales. When Deboreh 
wrote to us about her article she said that her experience had such an impact on her that she 
wanted to share it with others. The forest campaign steadily continues to embarrass State 
and Federal politicians who wish the issue would quietly go away. It won’t. And Deboreh’s 
article may be of interest to readers who’ve toyed with the idea of becoming involved in 
direct action to save our forests, but who may have thought they don’t have the confidence 
or experience to participate. The answer is that anyone and everyone who wants to be 
involved is very welcome. 

As we write this, in late November, the Eden Magistrate’s Court is about to hear charges 
against hundreds of people, including one of your Earth Gardening editors, Alan. Hundreds 
were arrested in the south-east forests in April this year, and the court will decide whether 
they are guilty of the heinous crime of trespass, and have sinned against society by walking 
peacefully in the ‘prohibited’ forests. We are pleading not guilty. 


by Deboreh Langbridge 
Katoomba, New South Wales. 


T WASN’T until somewhere near Camden that I fully 

realised what was happening. Here I was, ona bus full 

of strangers, heading somewhere down south to the 
forest actions near Eden. I decided to make a mental 
checklist of the contents of my rucksack. However petty and 
pointless this was, it did help me from succumbing to my 
growing anxiety. 

Everyone was awkwardly smiling. I bet everyone 
knows each other and they’re thinking, “Who’s this turkey, 
smiling awkwardly and hardly saying anything?” Why do I 
get so paranoid in these situations? Why can’t] just be cool, 
calm and graceful. Smile comfortably, put people at ease, 
say the perfect thing at the perfect time and above all, be 
ideologically sound? 

The next few days promise to be a real blast — there 
I go again, using violent terminology. Miraculously my 
tension does ease as the mileage grows. When I realised no 
one knew anyone, a sense of wellbeing and joy came over 
me. A lightness of spirit and confidence allowed me to start 
talking. 

“Hi, I’m Deb, how did you hear about this trip?” You 
know the sortof stuff. A real social butterfly emerged — this 
isn’t going to be too bad after all. About 14 hours later we 
reach our destination. 

“We’re here, sort of. You'll have to walk a bit, the 
road’s too muddy.” What a sight, 13 tired, crumpled, 
hungry bodies trudging down a kilometre of pitch dark 
sludgy road. 

“Will you look at that.” 

“Oh my God.” 
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“What are we doing here?” 

“Ts this for real?” 

I stood aghast, everyone’s comments whirling 
around me. I was sure the bomb had gone off whilst we were 
on the bus and post-holocaust campsites had been hurriedly 
put up, this being the most hurried. Canvas domes, dimly lit 
with hurricane lamps, mud and straw floors. Silent, sad 
looking people wandering around, dazed and isolated. I beat 
a hasty retreat to the bus. 

Just goes to show how fatigued first impressions can 
be so far from the truth, for the next morning, freezing as it 
was, we headed back to the ‘post-holocaust camp’, to find a 
warm and cheerful reception. 

“Everything looks different,” I blurted out. 

“Tt always does in daylight. Hi, I’m Bob.” 

“Hello, I’m Deboreh.” 


INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL 
BOOKS FOR SALE 


We carry a large range of interestin: 
and unusual books with spicli emphasis on 


Self-Sufficiency, Small Farming Guides, 
Alternate Lifestyles, Environmental issues, 


Crafts, Health and Food, How-to-do-it and 
Do-it-yourself manuals and all of infor- 
mation books. Price lists free. Just drop us 
a note to Dept EG. 


THE BOOK CONNECTION 
1 Sterling Street. Dubbo. N.S.W. 2830 


“We thought some new people had arrived last night, 
but we were so tired from yesterday’s action and it was so 
dark and everything, anyway — welcome. Are you hungry? 
There’s porridge over there.” 

After breakfast I got a chance to take in the country- 
side. It was incredibly beautiful. Clear streams, lush hills, 
magnificent mountains. We then attended a passive resis- 
tance workshop that had been organised for us. My cynicism 
got in the way a bit at first. You know, the trust exercises, 
then choosing between happiness and freedom, spirituality 
and personal growth and then workshopping feelings behind 
the choice. During the course of the workshop we encoun- 
tered some confronting moments. The outcome could have 
been disastrous, but it wasn’t. We came away with the 
feeling a solid group identity had been formed. 

I found myself questioning why I was there, espe- 
cially when I was surrounded by people so committed to this 
cause. They had given up their job, homelife and lifestyle for 
however long it took. 

That night the people I had travelled with expressed 
the same thought and feelings. We discussed our action for 
the next day. 

After a chilly night wrapped in my sleeping bag, I 
consumed an incredibly healthy breakfast of organic oats, 
nuts and fruit soaked in soya milk. A little different to my 
usual caffeine and nicotine heart-starter. 

Driving along to Eden we discussed what questions 
we would put to the forester we planned to meetin our action. 
We decided on this course of action because some members 
of the group had been hesitant about getting arrested. Also, 
because this course of action had not been undertaken 
before. 

The forester kept referring to us as a bushwalking 
club, which was quite perplexing. Perhaps he felt less 
threatened answering the questions of such a club. 

“I can only answer your questions within the guide- 
lines of the commission. Your not taping this are you? I’d 
rather you didn’t.” 

This proved too much for Neil, one of the members 
of our group. 

“Why can’t we go to the ‘prohibited’ areas, it’s public 
land?” 

“You need permission,” said the forester. 

“Well, give it to us then.” 

“Me? I can’t do that,” chuckled the forester. 

“Why, not?” 

“You need written permission from the State and 
regional office. Could take three maybe four weeks.” 

As we drove away from the office towards the pro- 
hibited areas we sang about saving the forests and discussed 
our determination to overcome bureaucratic bungling in 
order that we and our children might not perish. 

When we arrived at the areas marked for logging I 
was overwhelmed with despair. The beautiful huge trees, 
delicate ferns, native flowers. The lushness and tranquillity 
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of Nature. Then the thought that it would soon be gone, 
smashed and killed, transformed into a mountain of wood- 
chip, that nothing would survive. 

We then drove on to some places that had already 
been destroyed. A sickening sight — what had once been 
pristine forest was now muddy patches of erosion. Behind 
the proud signs which stated replantation had taken place, 
there were pathetic saplings, squashed together doing battle 
with one another to survive. 

We travelled on to the chip mill, and the aggression 
toward us took me by surprise. I can understand that the mill 
workers feel threatened by their perception of the situation, 
meaning potential job loss. Why won’t they listen to 
alternatives? These alternatives offer more security in terms 
of employment. Just think, a continual researched replant- 
ing scheme. Job security would be greater, and what a sense 
of wellbeing one would get. Growing not destroying. 

Anyway the chaps at the chip mill told us we had to 
leave immediately or else. Or else what? We didn’t stick 
around to find out. They looked very angry and large. The 
irony of the job loss argument is that when we drove down 
there we heard that there was a logger’s strike because one 
of them had been retrenched. 

On the way back to camp, we discussed our next 
action. Determination had set in. I knew I couldn’ t sit back 
and allow this unnecessary destruction to take place. 


- 


Jackey's Marsh Forest Festival 


l 
l 
l l 
I 27 to 29 January, 1990. l 
I Jackey's Marsh, Tasmania. I 
J On the holiday weekend of 27 to 29 January, J 
1990, the fourth Jackey's Marsh Forest Fes- ] 
i tival will be held at this superb site on the edge l 
i of the Central Plateau World Heritage-nomi- \ 
nated Area, near Deloraine in Tasmania. 
l The festival offers activities and enter- l 
I tainment such as guided bush walks and dis- l 
I cussion groups on conservation issues, as I 
| well as workshops on topics such as alterna- | 
| tive energy, land care, ethical investment and ] 
alternative healing. For instance, Jill Jordan, J 
from the Maleny Credit Union, will be there to l 
I talk about the LETS scheme. i 
Camping facilities are excellent and 
l food is available at reasonable prices, with i 
l vegetarians catered for. The stage has been l 
enlarged for this year's festival and the music l 
| program promises to be very entertaining. I 
| For further information, contact: | 
| Jackey's Marsh Forest Festival, Deloraine | 
Environment Centre, 112 Emu Bay Rd, 
Deloraine, Tas, 7305, ph (003) 622713. 


Weeds in the kitchen 


by Helen Wilson 


Gooseberry Hill, Western Australia. 


N THESE days of ever-increasing prices we must 

carefully compare prices when buying foodstuffs. 

Among the vegetables, greens hold important vitamin 
content, but are often highly priced for a family on a low 
income. Let’s look at some of the free vegetable sources 
used by our pioneering forebears. 

Itis notreally necessary to cut grass to stew as greens, 
as did a bachelor neighbour of my parents early in the 
century. One pioneer wife, equally short of green vege- 
tables, mentioned in her writings that she often boiled the 
young foliage of the doublegee. In this she had the right idea, 
for many plants regarded here as weeds have high food value 
as greens. 


Dock 

A similar weed which was introduced into Australia 
as a vegetable was dock, which is still eaten by many as a 
change from other greens. Personally I find its flavour 
virtually indistinguishable from that of English spinach. 


Chickweed 
Chickweed has been described as “the most deli- 
ciously tender of wild vegetables”, and this claim is justified 


if the leaves are picked while young, though I find the rather 
wiry stems something of a drawback. Buta word of caution 
regarding this weed. Be sure you really know chickweed, 
because it can be mistaken for a similar plant which has toxic 
properties. 


Stinging nettle 

Most nutritious of wild greens, we are told, is the 
stinging nettle, not, of course, eaten raw. Only the tender 
tops are gathered (with secateurs and gloves). Boil for a few 
minutes to remove the formic acid and use it as a base for 
soup or as a vegetable. In England its flowers are used for 
brewing a kind of beer, and also tea. Travellers passing 
through the historic village of Heysham tell of a potion 
known as nettle drink, sold by the glass on street stalls. 


Dandelion 

As well as being a coffee substitute, dandelion is a 
versatile ingredient in salads. Chop a few young leaves and 
add them to beetroot or lettuce salad, or to sliced onions with 
tomatoes. The dandelion can also be used in sandwich 
fillings. One suggestion for this which I read the other day 
was as follows: 

Strip dandelion leaves from the mid rib and pick 
away any stalks or damaged leaves. Soak with sorrel leaves 
and a few chives in a bowl of lightly salted water, then wash 


Blackberry 
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Dandelion 


in fresh water. Chop small to make a fine mixture. Butter 
slices of wholemeal bread and spread with mixture for a 
sandwich. 


Puha 

In New Zealand a favourite Maori dish is a delicious 
stew of milk thistles and pork, but I have been unable to learn 
the recipe, and my efforts at the dish have been anything but 
tasty. 


Bracken 

For carbohydrates go to the curse of many southern 
farmlands — bracken fern. Pull up the young shoots and find 
the lengths of underground stem, white and starchy inside. 
Gather and skin these and boil them like potatoes. They’re 
rather bland to taste but they can be made more appetizing 
with gravy or sweet and sour sauce, or with chopped mint, a 
dash of vinegar and a sprinkling of sugar. This last mixture 
enhances any dish of greens which is lacking in individual 
flavour. 


Dessert 

From the weeds listed, the soup and vegetable 
courses may be enriched, but what of the final course — 
swects? 

The succulent fruit of the prickly pear is a prized item 
of dict in several Mediterranean countries. It can be stewed 
or turned into jelly. Then there is the blackberry, classed as 


Nettle. 


a weed here, so why not blackberries and cream to provide 
vitamin C and top off the meal? 


The Healthy House Cow 
written and illustrated by Marja Fitzgerald 


Australia's first house cow book written from an organic, wholistic perspective. Everything from fencing 
to cheesemaking and organic health solutions. "The Healthy House Cow’, published by Earth Garden, is 
now available. 144 pages, large format paperback, and full of useful information for prospective or current 
house cow owners. $18.00 posted - see page 56 for ordering details. 
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"Let me out of here, quick. 
I've gotta get The Healthy 
House Cow!" 


The 


RPC Pelton Wheel 


This issue we present an article on the new pelton wheel developed by the Rainbow Power 
Company for hydro-electric power generation. In the next issue of EARTH GARDEN we will 
present another new pelton wheel, developed by Melbourne business, Lateral Technology. 


by Peter Pedals 
Nimbin, New South Wales. 


N EG 43 (August 1984) I presented an article on my 
I first pelton wheel using a Sturmey Archer Dynohub 

and a dozen spoons. Since then I have also built a 
pelton wheel using a motorcycle magneto which delivered a 
constant 1.5 amps. 

In the future I will write about it but what I want to 
describe this month is the latest addition to my power 
system. It is a pelton wheel micro-hydroelectric generating 
system. It is designed as a battery charging system and is 
capable of producing a constant charge into a 12 volt battery 
bank of about 15 amps continuous. 


This pelton wheel is the single biggest improvement 
in my power supply system yet. Itputs me into the big league 
in one single jump (4 kilowatt-hours in one day), provided 
the water supply keeps up with my demand for power. Inow 
have a refrigerator and freezer (12 volt compressor motor), 
an agitator-type washing machine converted to 12 volt using 
the 12 volt 1/4 HP motor described in EG 63 (page 46). Lalso 
run a 1400 watt rotary and a 250 watt sine wave inverter, a 
laptop computer with printer and I can also run a wide range 
of power tools and other appliances. 


Technical specifications 
The micro-hydroelectric generator represents a revo- 
lution in the production of electricity from small streams. It 


Peter Pedals, and friends, with the new RPC micro-hydroelectric generator. 
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A 3/4 inch float valve with a brass outlet soldered to it. There is a 1.5 inch pipe connected to both ends of the float 
valve to keep friction to a minimum (other than that produced by the float valve). 


has been designed entirely by the technical staff of the 
Rainbow Power Company to meet specifications arrived at 
through more than a decade of personal experience in the 
field. The unit incorporates state of the art design and 
materials throughout, resulting in a machine with an excep- 
tional service life but requiring minimal maintenance. The 
pelton wheel requires at least 20 metres of head but as you 
increase your head you can get the same amount of power out 
of the pelton wheel with a lower flow rate. 

The pelton wheel will produce 1.5 amps from as little 
as 0.4 litres per second at 20 metre head (30 psi with a 3/16 
inch nozzle) and up to 20 amps at 12 volt (10 amps at 24 
volts) when both pressure and flow rate are sufficient. 

Power transmission over distance is possible because 
the generator puts out a high voltage before being trans- 
formed to a low voltage. If long distance transmission is 
required, the installation will need to be done by a licensed 
electrician. 

By varying the size of the nozzle, the turbine speed 
and/or the transformer tapping, the hydro can be optimised 


to suit the site limitations. The remarkable operating range 
of the unit is one of its special features, allowing it to produce 
useful quantities of power from less than a litre per second 
and 15 metres of head. 


Choice of nozzles 

Flow rate is controlled by a choice of nozzle sizes. 
These nozzles can be changed in less than a minute, without 
tools. Seasonal variation of flow is catered for by the use of 
two nozzles. This allows three levels of water consumption 
and power production, adjusted by two gate valves. All 
plumbing is of brass and high pressure plastic in keeping 
with the use of corrosion-resistant materials throughout. 

There is only one moving part, on two standard 6203 
bearings which are easily replaceable. There are no brushes 
or any other wearing components in the generator unit. All 
parts are Australian-made non-corrosive materials and are 
readily available. This is the most economical unit in 
Australia duc to its innovative design and materials. 

Installation is easy — you need only a water supply 


ORGANIC CONTROL OF Household Pests 


by Jackie French 


A guide to using and growing your own chemical-free organic re- 
pellents, baits, sprays, and lotions. The essential text if you don't want 
to resort to ozone-destroying cans of chemicals, written in the usual 
readable, no-nosense style of regular Earth Garden writer, Jackie French. 
Hot off the presses for people who prefer the pleasant bouquet of 
cedronella to the acrid stench of Mortein. Available now from EG. 


$14.95 POSTED, FROM EARTH GARDEN — SEE PAGE 56 


FOR ORDERING DETAILS 
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pipe and transmission wires. Adequate filtration of the water 
supply is essential. With the adjustment of the nozzles and 
exciter switches, the unit can then be adjusted to the parame- 
ters of the site. Thereafter, the only maintenance required is 
an occasional cleaning of the intake screen which sometimes 
becomes clogged with leaves. The generator should then 
provide years of trouble free service, with no further cost. 


Maintenance-free generator 

The heart of the machine is a highly efficient three 
phase induction generator. Having no slip-rings or carbon 
brushes, this device is completely maintenance free for the 
life of the two ball bearing races supporting the rotor, its only 
moving part. The generator is totally enclosed in a finned 
aluminium casing. Cooling is provided by a fan mounted 
directly onto the shaft. 


The turbine 

The turbine operates over a large range of heads and 
flows. It is constructed of a modern high strength epoxy 
resin composite chosen for its rigidity and resistance to 
abrasion. It is mounted directly onto the shaft. Water cannot 
leak along the shaft to the bearings because of a slinger. 
There are no seals to wear out or contribute to friction losses. 
The generator has a cast epoxy impeller, designed to provide 
efficient performance on micro-hydro pelton wheel water 
turbines with output up to 300 watts. 


Concrete turbine housing 

The turbine housing case and mounting frame are 
constructed of high density reinforced concrete. This mate- 
rial is very strong and noise insulating. The composition of 
this material is fibreglass-reinforced white cement. The 
material is thoroughly proven, and actually hardens while in 
service. 


The battery charger 

Associated with the generator is a module which 
houses an exciter and battery charger. The exciter controls 
the generator, allowing its speed to match the optimum 
turbine speed for the specific installation. It is adjustable 
over four ranges, for heads of less than 15 metres up to more 
than 40 metres. Another adjustment sets the operation of the 
exciter for the correct power level. This has three ranges. 
The aim of both adjustments is simply to achieve maximum 
current as shown on the built-in meter. 

The battery charger converts the high voltage pro- 
duced by the generator into a suitable form to charge either 
a 12 volt ora 24 volt battery. This charger has several special 
features. The design is fundamentally efficient, featuring 
the use of high efficiency mosfet transistors. 

The output voltage is regulated, allowing you to 
adjust the level to suit your own use. As the battery reaches 
full charge the charge rate reduces and the excess power is 
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burnt offin the load dump, maintaining a constant load on the 
turbine. 


Inbuilt regulator 

There is no need to purchase a separate regulator. It 
comes supplied with an adjustable regulator with a shunt 
resistor in a concrete block. This regulator reduces fire 
hazard and corrosion. 


Water supply set-up 

I am running my pelton wheel on about 220 foot head 
(66 metres) and have placed it on top of a 2000 gallon tank 
which supplies water to six households below me on our 
hillside community. The overflow from the tank returns the 
water to the creek, further downstream. 

My water supply tank is uphill from me and will be 
filled by another pelton wheel in the same way that my pelton 
wheel fills a tank. There is enough of a drop below me to run 
another similar pelton wheel which provides both water and 
electricity for the other six households. This process could 
possibly be continued by people on neighbouring properties. 

I have two float valves in the tank, one of which can 
be used to turn the pelton wheel on and off, depending on 
whether the tank needs filling. The tank has a float valve 
halfway up the tank so that if the people below me require 
water at a faster rate than the pelton wheel provides, the float 
valve comes on. When there is plenty of water available I 
can operate the pelton wheel continuously with a separate 
gate valve. 

If I am operating the pelton wheel via its own float 
valve I find it works best when I allow the level of the water 
in the tank to go down by at least several feet before turning 
the pelton wheel float valve on to refill the tank. The float 
valve can then come into its own and turn the pelton wheel 
off when the tank is full again. The reason for using this 
strategy is that when the float valve is half off it does not 
allow enough water through to operate the pelton wheel and 
if the people below me are not using water at a fast enough 
rate the pelton wheel may not be producing any power even 
though water is passing through it. 

Another solution to this problem would be to use an 
electrical switch operated by a floatand have an electrically- 
operated solenoid valve. This method introduces signifi- 
cantly higher costs, more power consumption and more 
technology that can break down. 

I have my pelton wheel filling two tanks. One is a 
community tank and the other is my private tank. Between 
the two tanks I intend to build a concrete bath and put a roof 
over the whole lot. One wall of my bathroom will then be 
made up largely of two concrete tanks. 


*The micro-hydroelectric generator is available from the 
Rainbow Power Company, Nimbin, New South Wales. 


— The bountiful farmer — 


A tale of Christmas 


by Gail Neville 


Forest, Queensland. 


NCE in Ireland long ago, there was a tinker family. 

The father, Fergus, mended pots and pans for the 

farmers and their wives. The mother, Shula, looked 
after the children and cooked meals over a Camp fire. 

Fergus and Shula did not know how many children 
they had, because neither of them could count. On bright 
sunny days when the young ones were out playing in the 
hedgerows and only a baby lay crooning in a basket, they 
thought there might be fewer than the fingers on one hand. 
But on dark and rainy nights, when the whole family lay 
huddled under the barrel-shaped roof of their caravan, they 
thought there might not be enough fingers between the two 
of them to count all the children. 

Like most travellers, Fergus and Shula had a life of 
ups and downs. In fine weather, when the rabbits were 
plentiful in the fields, they lived well, and the children grew 
fat and brown. But there were other times, when the game 
was hard to find, and work didn’t come easily. Then they 
grew lean and shivered with cold. 

Winter was a cruel time. There came a Christmas 
when it was so cold, and the snow so deep, that the caravan 
wheels would not turn in it. They were stranded by the 
roadside, cold and hungry. 

“Tl go out and look for a farm,” Fergus said, “And 
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maybe the farmer will give us a bit of goodwill”. 

The children — and surely, Shula thought, there were 
so many of them huddled under their meagre blankets that 
there wouldn’t be enough fingers or toes between the two of 
them to count how many — knew just what their father 
meant. Farms were wonderful places! There were treasure 
houses of butter, eggs, milk and potatoes — more riches than 
the tombs of ancient kings. 

With the children at his heels, Fergus walked through 
the deep snow to the nearest farmhouse. He had to knock 
quite loudly to be heard above the merriment inside. When 
the door opened, warm air fragrant with new bread and roast 
pork, gushed out. A bluff old farmer with a red face stood 
there, and through his spread legs the children could see the 
kitchen table groaning under the weight of delicious food. 

The farmer gazed down, not unkindly, but a little 
suspiciously, on Fergus and his skinny brood. 

“Please, sorr,” Fergus said, doffing his cap, “Would 
you be having any pots and pans to be mended? It’s the 
Lord’s own day tomorrow, and me with babies comin’ out of 
me ears and not a scrap of food in the wagon. In the name 
of the Blessed Babe, will ye let a man work for a dozen 
eggs?” 

The farmer, for all his natural suspicion, was a decent 
man. He looked back at his own well-fed children gathering 
around their mother’s skirts, trying to get a lick of custard 
from the pot, then at the poor wretches on his doorstep. 

“T veno pots for ye,” he said. “But in the barn yonder 
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there’s some broken tools that need fixin.” 

“Sure and I’ll do what I can, sorr.” 

“Do a good job, man, and I’ll give ye a dozen eggs, 
a loaf of bread and a fowl for your trouble,” the farmer said. 
It was a generous offer but, after all, it was Christmas. 

He took Fergus to the barn, and left him to mend the 
broken tools. Lying in the straw was a great pile of rakes, 
hoes and shovels, with broken shafts, or bluntedges. Fergus 
got his sharpening stone, and cut several strong young 
branches from a bare tree. Soon he was hard at work, 
mending the tools. 

While he worked, the children scampered about the 
farmyard, having snow fights. The farmer’s children wanted 
to join them, but the farmer’s wife said, no, all tinkers have 
nits. But she smiled as she looked out on them, and called 
them over to the door. To each one she gave a cup of fresh 
milk and a slice of cake, so thick with fruit and nuts that the 
knife would hardly cut it. They drank the milk and handed 
back the cups, but the cake they took back to their mother, 
who wrapped the slices in cloth to make a pudding. 

The farmer was very pleased with Fergus’ work. He 
picked out a dozen eggs, a fine fowl and a loaf still hot from 


the oven. Fergus and his children headed back to their 
caravan, and the farmer went back into the warmth of his 
family, thanking the Lord that he was able to keep them safe 
and sound. 

The ragged little party made strange progress back 
across the fields to their caravan. Every now and then a child 
would dart away from the others and dig furiously in the 
snow. One retrieved a couple of hens, which he had 
strangled when no one was looking. Another pulled out a 
small sack of potatoes taken from the barn. A little girl, 
whose name Fergus was always forgetting, uncovered a pat 
of butter, roughly cut from a big mound in the dairy and 
wrapped in clean sacking. Each of the children had buried 
a little bit of bounty in the snow while they had been playing 
in the farmyard. 

That Christmas the tinker family feasted more re- 
gally than the ancient kings of Tara. Above the snowy fields, 
bright stars shone down on no more contented family in all 
Ireland. Neither did they forget to offer a blessing for the 
kindness of the farmer and his wife. 

“Sure that man will go straight to Heaven,” Fergus 
said, “sharing his bounty with the poor like that.” 


. ATRAA meeting successful 


by Alan Thomas 


Trentham, Victoria. 


HE Appropriate Technology Retailers’ Associa- 

tion of Australia (ATRAA) held their annual two 

day meeting over the weekend of 18 and 19 No- 
vember at the Alternative Technology Association work- 
shop in Melbourne. The meeting was well supported, with 
retailers from most States attending to discuss many aspects 
of the industry and compare notes on equipment, new 
developments and problems facing suppliers and retailers 
who are committed to renewable energy sources. 

ATRAA was formed in 1979 so that people operating 
similar retail outlets could meet on an informal basis for 
mutual support. The main criterion for membership and 
attendance at meetings is that people have a philosophical 
commitment to the products they sell, rather than being in the 
field purely for a source of income. It was obvious to 
Camille and myself, both attending an ATRAA meeting for 
the first time, that all those present shared the commitment 
to environmentally-sound energy sources. 

Saturday’s discussions involved each member out- 
lining the operations of their business, why they started, 
which products and systems are most popular, and financial 
viability. After general business, Saturday night saw people 
retire to a local restaurant to renew acquaintances, make new 
friendships and demolish mountains of garlic bread. On 
Sunday morning people presented new products to the group 
and, the intense level of interest and searching questions 
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showed how practical and useful ATRAA meetings can be. 
Problems facing the industry, including government inertia, 
and the need for continuing public education, were also 
discussed. 


Supporting ATRAA members 

We were delighted to participate in discussions 
throughout the weekend and believe that ATRAA and its 
members deserve full support from Earth Garden readers. 
When you’re in the market for some solar energy equipment, 
a water turbine, a wind generator, or any renewable energy 
product, consider supporting ATRAA members. After sales 
advice and support are not always taken into consideration 
when comparing price tags, but can often make the differ- 
ence between a workable independent home energy system, 
and one which is full of problems. 

ATRAA members attending this year included: 
Going Solar (Melbourne), Self Sufficiency Supplies 
(Kempsey, NSW), Outlook Alternatives (Wangaratta, 
Victoria), Choice Electric Company (Brisbane and Murwil- 
lumbah, NSW), Natural Technology Systems (Prospect, 
South Australia), Wildwood Wind and Solar (Michelago, 
NSW), Brooke Solar (Talbot, Victoria), Solaroo (Victoria 
and Queensland), Lateral Technology (Cheltenham, Victo- 
ria), and Wind Energy Australia (Bangholme, Victoria). 

The 1989 ATRAA meeting was organised by 
Stephen Ingrouille from Going Solar, and Meg Miller from 
Grass Roots magazine, and next year’s meeting will be held 
in Adelaide. 


New generation 
solar controller 


HE Choice Electric Company, of Bowen Hills in 

Brisbane, and Murwillumbah in northern New 

South Wales, has recently released an impressive 
new solar power system controller. The Santech Sunmaster 
solar power system controller is a computerised watchdog 
which simply connects into your system and gives a compre- 
hensive readout of nearly every possible feature of your solar 
energy system. 


Features of the Sunmaster 

The Sunmaster’s electronic metering and recording 
system shows you the status of your power system and helps 
identify problems, such as a failing battery bank, overuse of 
a piece of equipment which consumes a large amount of 
power, or perhaps whether there just aren’t enough solar 
panels for your power requirements. 

Whatever the problem, Sunmaster allows you to 
diagnose the cause easily and decide upon a suitable solu- 
tion, whether it means buying more solar panels or reducing 
the use of a particular appliance. Sunmaster will also help 
you decide such pressing questions as, “Should I vacuum 
today, or wait until there’s more energy available?” 


Programmable control 

The programmable control output can be used to start 
and stop a generator at preset voltages at certain times, or to 
control an appliance (such as a pump) to operate at a certain 
time. The temperature-compensated battery charge regula- 
tor controls the charging of the battery bank. The alarm 
indicator tells if there is a problem in your system. 


Using the Sunmaster 

Sunmaster is based ona carefully prepared computer 
software program which can answer any question asked 
about your solar system. The Sunmaster was demonstrated 
atthe ATRAA meeting in Melbourne recently (see previous 
page). 

According to reports from the number of units al- 
ready in the field, people are finding it very easy to use. It 
is designed to be so easy to operate that instructions are 
barely necessary, and this will be good news for people who 
want to use solar power but don’t fancy themselves as 
electronics technicians. 

The overlay on the front panel of the unit shows 
which key to press to start off with, and the liquid crystal 
display then prompts you for any further keystrokes. When 
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learning to use Sunmaster the worst that can happen is that 
you may accidentally change a time setting. 


Keyboard overlay 

The front of the solar controller has a keypad with 
buttons, like that of a calculator, and is set out with the 
following functions. 


(1)STATUS (2)BATTERY (3)SOLAR 
(4)INVERTER (5)DCLOADS (6)AMP HRS 
(7)TIMER (8)CLOCK (9)BOOST 

* (0)ALARM # 


Status — this gives an overview of the system 
parameters. Battery voltage, inverter current, solar panel 
input current and DC load current are shown at the same 
ume. 

2,3,4,5. Ifthe status display is a bit confusing, these 
parameters can be viewed one at a time using these next four 
keys. Note that 2 (battery voltage) gives further information 
on whether the regulator is in the float or boost charge mode. 

6 Amp hours — this is a useful function which 
allows you to examine the performance of your power 
system. Sunmaster keeps amp-hour records of:- 

solar panel input, inverter useage, and DC load 
useage since reset. 

enet input (solar panel) and net output (inverter and 
DC loads) since the regulator last reduced the available input 
from the solar panels (that is, since float mode when the 
battery would have been full, or nearly full). 

These records may be used to: 

edetermine whether more power is going out than 
coming in (not a good thing on a sunny day!). 

edetermine energy consumption of various appli- 
ances by taking reading before and after using the appliance 
(with other appliances turned off). 

eassessing overall performance of your system by 
recording the readings over a period of time, preferably 
taking the readings at the same time each day. 

The records of net input and output since float (when 
the battery bank should be close to full) can be used for: 

*estimating the state of charge of your battery bank. 
For example, if the net ‘in’ is 100 amp hours and the net ‘out’ 
is 150 amp hours, then your battery bank should be slightly 


*continued on page 48 


Building pole houses 


by John Archer 


Brunswick Heads, New South Wales. 


HAT IS a pole house? Pole construction uses 
timber poles as the main structural columns. 
Poles are either imbedded in the ground, or the 
bases of the poles are pinned onto solid bases above the 
ground. 
Pole building falls into two categories — the first is 
a pole platform, where the poles support the floor, and a 
conventional timber frame house is built on top. The other 
is a pole frame, where the poles extend to the ridge and top 
plate, and so support both the floor and the roof. 


History 

Pole platform houses became popular with early 
settlers in northern Australia as a solution to building in 
flood prone areas and as a preventive measure against white 
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ant attack. By the time of Federation it was common to see 
homes lifted a couple of metres off the ground by creosote- 
blackened poles, enabling the occupants to keep an eye out 
for the voracious insects. This extra space beneath the 
house also provided a welcome refuge from the northern sun 
and was a favourite playing spot for Australian children. 
Pole building proved to have structural advantages as well. 
By varying the heights of the poles according to the slope of 
a site, homes could be built on otherwise unuseable hills. In 
Brisbane, for instance, some houses have poles one metre 
high at one end and seven metres high at the other. 

The new settlers were rediscovering a building tech- 
nology long favoured by other cultures. In New Zealand the 
Maoris built ornately carved pole houses, as did the tribal 
builders of Highland New Guinea, and the Pacific. 


Modern pole houses 
` Pole houses can be built on sloping land, which is 
usually cheaper than level sites. They are also relatively 
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Pole construction allows houses to be built with a minimal impact on the environment. 


An appealing combination of poles, mudbrick and a shingle roof on this pole house in northern New South Wales. 


simple and fast to construct, and allow for great versatility in 
design. John Koch, a structural engineer and owner builder 
in Victoria, compares the advantages of pole frame. 

“Consider how conventional construction works. 
Houses built of timber or masonry use load bearing walls to 
support floors and roofs, except for concrete floor slabs, but 
there you need perfectly horizontal ground. The weight of 
the walls and the structures they are supporting must be 
transferred to the ground along the line of the walls through 
a horizontal concrete footing or a row of stumps. Wherever 
a load is introduced onto a wall some special facility has to 
be introduced to accommodate that load. With pole frame 
construction there is no need to level any part of the site even 
when the slope is extreme. Beams can be bolted to the poles 
at any angle and at any height desired, and walls can be 
arranged in any way you choose. Roof planes are likewise 
uninhibited.” 

Although pole houses can be built almost anywhere, 
the cost will vary according to the site factors. Determining 
soil type is important because this will affect the depth of the 
holes needed for your poles, if you decide to anchor them in 
the ground. The best soil includes compact, well graded 
sand and gravel, hard clay or a mixture of coarse and fine 
sand. If a site is on a steep slope it’s advisable to have a 
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geotechnical report prepared to check on soil stability — 
some areas are prone to land slips and slides. 

Try to find out as much as you can about a potential 
site — trees, ground cover, general geology and bushfire 
history. Consider the energy efficiency of the site. Southern 
slopes can be damp and cold in winter, and western slopes 


can get too hot in summer. A north to north-easterly outlook 
S _? AUSTRALIA SY 


"THE NATURAL ALTERNATIVE NATURAL ALTERNATIVE 


Whether they’re hand split by craftsmen or sawn at the mill, 
our hardwood shingles are the perfect roofing material for the 
natural house. 


AUSTRALIAN TIMBERS FOR AUSTRALIAN ARCHITECTURE 


Brochure & price list available from: Shingles Australia, 
140 Pacific Highway, Murwillumbah, 2484. 
Phone: (066) 72 5133. Fax: (066) 72 5121. 

Phone orders: 008 028941. 


is best. Find out about wind conditions, because high winds 
can mean additional building requirements which all add to 
your costs. 


Timber types 

Next you’ ll need to know something about the poles 
for the building. There are two types of timber, softwoods 
and hardwoods. Hardwoods have a cellular structure that 
makes them naturally denser and more durable than soft- 
woods. 

Stan Ceglinski, a specialist hardwood supplier in 
northern New South Wales comments, “If the poles are to be 
used in the ground in white ant country we advise the use of 
grey iron bark or tallow wood. Tallow wood is particularly 
good in moist areas because its heartwood (the central core) 
is greasy. The sapwood, or outer core, is the same as any 
other — in contact with the ground it will rot away in three 
to four years. However with traditional wood construction 
techniques, all sapwood should be removed from the base of 
the pole with an axe or an adze so that only the heartwood is 
in the ground. Most councils don’t require any other 
treatment for high durability hardwoods other than remov- 
ing sapwood. With this proviso a sound pole should last fifty 
years or more.” 


The original northern homes used barked hardwood 
poles, sometimes treated with tar, creosote or a mixture of 
sump oil and lamp black to increase their resistance level. 
With these woods becoming scarce, chemically treated 
softwoods are now more commonly used. 

The debate over treated timber has been hotting up in 
the past few years. The official CSIRO line is, “The arsenic 
in CCA treated timbers is ina relatively non toxic and readily 
excretable form, and is so locked into the wood as to be 
virtually insoluble.” 

Words like ‘relatively’ and ‘virtually’ are always 
worth noting. If you douse these treated timbers wear gloves 
and dust protection equipment for all sawing and sanding 
jobs. An alternative is to use naturally derived stains and 


_ preservatives. BIO Products Australia is one company 


which specialises in organic timber treatments.* 

Pole building offers many practical advantages to 
today’s owner builder, and has arich heritage for inspiration. 
From the elegance of aclassic Queensland home to the clean 
lines of a modern solar design, the pole house is an Austra- 
lian building tradition. 


*See BIO Products advertisement in EG 66, page 21. 
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more than 50 amp hours below its full capacity. (Most 
batteries are somewhat less than 100 percent efficient, so 
slightly more current will need to flow back in to recharge 
them.) 

assessing the overall condition of your battery bank. 
If the low voltage alarm comes on when net out since float 
minus net in since float is considerably less than the rated 
capacity of your battery bank, then one or more cells in the 
battery bank may need replacing. 

edetermining the overall performance of your sys- 
tem. If the net outis habitually more than the net in you may 
need to obtain more solar panels, or cut down on the usage 
of a particular appliance. 


Timer 

The timer has three modes: time, time & volts, volts. 
The time mode allows you to set two times at which the 
programmable output will turn on, then off (or vice versa). 
The time & volts mode allows your remote start generator to 
start between two times when the battery is ata low state of 
charge. The volts mode allows the generator to start when- 
ever the battery isata low state of charge (forexample during 
dinner parties, at 4 am). 
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Clock 


The clock displays and allows setting of the time-of- 
day clock. This is used for timer controlled functions. 


Boost 

This allows for boosting the battery voltage regula- 
tion during one day, as long as the battery voltage remains 
below a safe level. 


Alarm 

The alarm displays any alarm conditions, which are 
signalled by the flashing red light. 

The Sunmaster is an impressive development in 
making alternative power systems as easy to use as mains 
power.* For more information, Choice can be contacted at: 
3 Prospect St, Bowen Hills, 4006, (07) 252 4909; or 8 
Nullum St, Murwillumbah, 2484, (066) 724033. 


*Ironic— l'm writing this a few hours after the frustration 
of a major power blackout in our area which disrupted our 
work for a whole afternoon, three days before our printing 
deadline for this issue of Earth Garden. One day we’ ll have 
real, uninterrupted solar power, and won't be at the mercy 
of the local power authority! 

—Alan. 


EARTH 


The Natural Magic of 
Mulch, 
Organic Gardening 
Australian Style, 
by Michael J Roads, 


Greenhouse Publications, 
$16.95. 


f The Natural Magic of îi 


Michael J Roads is well-known to 
most in the organic gardening move- 
ment. He has written several other 
books, as well as running his own 
farms and smallholdings. In this 
new book, he propounds his theory 
of mulch — that it is mulch which 
provides the natural magic to make 
gardens grow. He details the proper- 
ties of the living soil in a most read- 
able and accessible way, and pro- 
vides lots of very useful information 
on growing all kinds of different 
plants. 

Michael's approach is one of 
gentle harmony, of really listening to 
the Earth and the płants. Intuitively, 
he knows how to garden, and in this 
book, he passes on this knowledge to 
his readers. This is a very useful 
book, as well as an enjoyable read 
and is recommended for anyone 
interested in organic gardening. 
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Edited by Sophie Masson 


A Recipe For Health, 
Building a strong immune 
system, 
by Dr Ian Brighthope and 
Ruth Maier, 
with Peter Fitzgerald. 
McCulloch Publishing, 
large soft cover, $15.95. 


This book is a collaboration between 
an experienced nutritionist and a 
doctor who has extensive experience 
with patients suffering from all kinds 
of diseases associated with the 
immune system. They have come up 
with a series of imaginative, tasty 
and healthy recipes which may help 
in the fight against such illnesses as 
asthma, the common cold, allergies, 
chronic fatigue and even up to can- 
cer and AIDS. 

All the recipes have one thing 
in common — they aim to build a 
healthy and strong immune system 
to achieve optimum health and well- 
being. Plans for menus are provided, 
as well as food analysis of nutritional 


. . E: * 


Building a strong immune ‘system 


\ Dr lan BARRIOS & Ruth, Maier 
with Peter Fitzgerald 
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The recipes aren't 
only healthy though — they are also 
very mouthwatering. Being healthy 
has never tasted so good. 


requirements. 


Making Good Wine — A 
manual of winemaking 
practice for Australia and 
New Zealand, 
by Bryce Rankine, 
Macmillan Australia, 
$19.99. 


This is an extremely comprehensive 
and useful guide to winemaking. 
Although it is aimed at the commer- 
cial winemaker, it is easily appli- 
cable to anyone making their own 
wine. It is written in an easily under- 


stood style, with lots of photos, and 
covers a huge number of subjects — 
from grape development to quality 
control of wine and beyond. The 
book is intended to fill the demand 
for a manual specifically on Austra- 
lian and New Zealand conditions 
and succeeds admirably. 


GARDEN 
BULBS 


for Austral ia & New eal. 


James Hitchmough 


Garden Bulbs for Australia 
and New Zealand 
by James Hitchmough, 
Viking O'Neil 
(through Penguin), $35.00. 


The term ‘bulbs’ covers a wide vari- 
ety of gorgeous plants — the author 
of this book lists 350 species. They 
are certainly favourites for garden- 
ers, and deserve a place in any gar- 
den. 

But they're not all spring flow- 
ering; in fact, as James Hitchmough 
points out, you can have bulbs flow- 
ering in your garden all year round. 
This comprehensive and useful book 
tells you all you ever wanted to know 
about growing and maintaining 
bulbs and then some more! 

Topics include a seasonal 
guide to bulbs, cultivation, siting, 
anatomy. 

This book should appeal to 
many bulb and garden enthusiasts. 
It is also very well illustrated. 
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Here Come the Philistines, 
by Robyn Williams, 
Penguin, $12.99. 


The science show on ABC radio is 
one of Australia’s most popular pro- 
grams, and Robyn Williams is surely 
Australia’s most well-known science 
journalist. In this new collection of 
his pieces, originally published in 
many different outlets, he expresses 
his views on a variety of subjects, 
from a view of the ‘loadsamoney’ 
society we now inhabit, to a look at 
some of the inhuman absurdities 
promulgated in previous times on 
the thorny subject of sex. 

As always, his writings are an 
engaging mixture of passion, hu- 
mour and wit, although he can, at 
times, irritate with some of his more 
throw-away assumptions — for ex- 
ample, the assumption that human 
reproduction is messy and ghastly 
(reproduction as opposed to recrea- 
tional sex!) Also that non-scientific 
beliefs, such as a belief in God, are 
necessarily ‘irrational’ — doesn't 
that rather depend on your point of 
view? His assumption that science 
has all the answers to humanities 
ills doesn’t sit easily with me, either. 
However, I found this collection of 
pieces to be well worth reading, both 
entertaining and informative. 


What's Wrong With You? 
by Dorothy Hall, 
Viking O'Neil, $24.99. 
Dorothy Hall is well-known as a 
practitioner of herbal medicine. In 
fact, she has the largest herbal 
medicine practice in the world. This 
book is a compendium of her 
naturopathic knowledge, and it's an 
extremely useful guide to both con- 
ditions and cures. I was pleased to 
see that she doesn't blame diet for 
everything that goes wrong with you, 
and stresses that the occasional 
cream cake will do a lot less harm 
than the stress caused by worrying 
about whether the cake will harm 
you! Her approach is eminently 
sensible and direct, and the advice 
she provides is clearly formulated 
and not difficult to follow. This is a 
good book to have on your health 

reference shelf. 
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What’s Wrong 
with You? 


How natural therapies can help 


DOROTHY HALL 


The Healing Brain, 
by Robert Ornstein and 
David Sobel, 
Macmillan Papermac, 
$19.99. 


‘Mind over matter’ is an old, old 
saying, and more and more, it seems 
as if its not just a cliché. In this 
fascinating book, the authors show 
whatan important, indeed, vital part 
our brains play in all aspects of our 
lives, from physical well-being to 
general life satisfaction. The way in 
which processes in the brain affect 
every part of our lives is only just 
beginning to be understood, and this 
book explores those concepts in 
language easily understood by eve- 
ryone. It is a fascinating read. 


Il 
HEAL Me 
Wi A 


A RADICAL NEW APPROACH 
TO STAVING WELL 


HOMER T OASTEI A NLA MIRED 


Burnum Burnum’s 
Aboriginal Australia 
Angus and Robertson, 
$39.95. 


This is a fabulous book — one to take 
on holiday and use as reference for 
reading the landscape around us. 
It's also for reading at home, on a 
psychic journey through this, the 
old, old continent that has still not 
been absorbed into the bloodstream 
of most white Australians. 

In the words of Burnum Bur- 
num, one of Australia’s best known 
Aborigines, “My fondest hope is that 
this book can give some real insight 
into this wonderfully diverse and 
challenging land . . . and the people 
who understood it so well”. 

He has certainly fulfilled that 
hope with this marvellous book. The 
stories Burnum Burnum tells here 
are stories of magic, of mystery, love, 
death, struggle and peace. The jour- 
ney begins in Sydney, land of the 
Eora, where the cultures of Koori 
and Gubba (Aboriginal and Euro- 
pean) first collided. 

It then follows Highway One, 
all the way around the continent, 
and into the Centre — not the so- 
called Dead Heart of fearful Europe- 
ans, but a living, breathing 
Dreamtime place. The book is 
packed full of insight into a vast 
number of things, from crocodiles to 
rock paintings, myth and legend, 
religion and ritual, food, clothing, 
shelter... and the sorry and not-so- 
sorry history of black/white contact. 

In Burnum Burnum we finda 
man who is knowledgeable and en- 
thusiastic about a variety of issues, 
who recounts his knowledge inter- 
estingly, and who seeks to bring 
closer black and white Australians. 
But it is not only the traditional 
lifestyles that Burnum concentrates 
on. He also talks about the present 
day lives of Aboriginal Australians, 
in their great unity of diversity. 

And if he talks about the hor- 
rifying and grievous history of 
black/white contact in too much of 
Australia, it's not to induce guilt — 
but simply an attempt to tell it all, 
honestly, for it is only in acknowl- 
edging the evil, that its power can be 
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broken. Gestures such as erecting a 
monument to the great Eora warrior 
Pemulwuy, who fought a long and 
hard guerilla campaign against the 
British, and who was therefore the 
first Australian patriot, could go a 
long way to healing some of the 
wounds. (Instead of which Pem- 
ulwuy’s head was cut off and pickled 
in a jar which was sent to England). 

But the book does not concen- 
trate, either, on the collision of cul- 
tures and the evils which were un- 
doubtedly done — this is a celebra- 
tion of Aboriginal Australia, of the 
people, the land. As the Arnhem 
Land song says: “One is all and all is 
one — the spirit will never die.” The 
spirit of the Aboriginal people of 
Australia always was in the land — 
and it will never die. 


Roland Harvey’s New Book 
of Christmas, 
Five Mile Press, 
$14.95. 


Roland Harvey's book would make a 
great pre-Christmas present for 
young Yule enthusiasts! It has all 
kinds of goodies in it, from interest- 
ing pieces about how Christmas was 
celebrated in other times and other 
lands, aselection of both well-known 
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and little-known carols, lots of 
yummy recipes for season's cheer, 
and heaps of activity and gift ideas. 
There's lots to do and read about, 
and all kinds of traditions are ex- 
plored and explained. Roland Har- 
vey’s wild, wacky illustrations add a 
large part of delight to the book. 
Recommended. 


Outback Cooking in the 
Camp Oven 
by Jack and Reg Absalom, 
Five Mile Press, 
$16.95. 


A cookery book with a difference. 
This one’s based on the bush and 
camp cooking of earlier days. In it 
the Absaloms, both seasoned bush 
cooks, present a selection of marvel- 
lous recipes based around that 
once-common item, the camp oven. 
The ingredients are mostly bush 
tucker — rabbit, kangaroo, fish and 
yabbies. But there are also plenty of 
other low-cost, easy to carry ingredi- 
ents, such as rice, pasta, mince and 
eggs. 

There are sections on soups, 
starters, main courses, sauces, 
vegetable dishes, and lots of ‘rib- 
sticking’ yummy hot puddings! 
There’s also a section on damper, 
scones and bread. The book is illus- 
trated with lots of colour photos of 
the resulting ‘al fresco’ meals, taken 
at bush camps. Many of these reci- 
pes could also quite easily be 
adapted for more conventional cook- 
ing methods and utensils. They 
certainly made my mouth water, just 
looking at them! 


*The Healthy House Cow 
*EG Building Book 
*Organic Control 
of Household Pests 
*ENERGY WORKS! 
*Hard Times Hand Book. 


All these books, plus EG bind- 
ers, are available from EARTH 
GARDEN. See page 56 for 
ordering details. 


EARTH GARDEN UNCLASSIIFUEDS 


Unclassifieds are 30 cents per word, prepaid. The deadline for the next issue is 19 January. 


BOOKS, old, out of print, new. Write for list (stating 
interests) to R Warburton, Box 386 Hillarys, WA, 6025. 


FUEL costs too high? Build your own high mileage 
vapour-carb. Up to 70 mpg achieved on big 6 Valiants. 
Write today: EPM Power Systems, PO Box 255EG 
Ivanhoe, VIC, 3079. 


DALRAC mudbrick press $500 ONO. Ph (057) 66 4230, 
Lynne Gray. 


MARIA TREBEN reveals her secrets. Internationally 
known Australian Herbalist, Maria Treben — Author 
of Health Through God's Pharmacy, the herb book which 
has sold over 4 million copies throughout Europe and 
the person most responsible for bringing Swedish 
Bitters Baul into prominence, gives advice on a wide 
variety of herbs and bears witness to those stricken 
with health threatening illnesses who regained their 
health through God’s Pharmacy. This outstanding 
four tape cassette album with over five hours of ab- 
sorbing listening on self-healing through Nature’s 
pharmacopeia is now available at the special price of 
$55. Also available is a one hour video tape on Maria 
Treben’s Self Healing through Nature’s Pharma- 
copeia, price $49. Alsoa 75 minute audio tape on Maria 
Treben’s Self Healing Through Nature’s Pharma- 
copeia, price $16.50. Cheque and money orders made 
payable to Nature’s Pharmacy. For details contact: 
Nature’s Pharmacy, PO Box 353, Forestville, NSW, 
2087. Phone (02) 954 9968. 


MEDITATION and deep ecology for 15-20 year olds. 
Weeklong camp, January 1990. Lots of fun. Details PO 
Box 576, Seymour 3660. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR BACKPACKERS and 
Down to Earth people. Marilyn and Terry Wilson, 
RMB 687 Old Jetty Rd, Eaglehawk Neck, Tasmania, 
7179. Phone (002) 503248, $8 per night. 


SEEDS of unusualand useful plants. Open pollinated, 
naturally grown. Asian, oriental vegetables suited to 
hot weather. Herbs, spices, cottage garden flowers, 
natives and water plants. 60 cents packet. For list, 2 
stamps to Corraine Blaney, Wallace Rd, Beachmere, 
Qld, 4510. Mail order only. No visitors please. 
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RAINFORESTS. For our catalogue and notes on how 
to create your own rainforest send two stamps and 
write to Bellingen Valley Rainforest Seeds, Private 
Bag, Bellingen, NSW, 2454. 


MOON PLANTING GUIDE. The 1990 Astrological 
Calendar, now available. Attractive colour poster, 
clear and easy to follow. Mail orders — $5 (in bulk 
$2.75) includes postage. Retail outlets wanted. Write 
to: Thomas Zimmer, Mt Cougal Road, Tallebudgera 
Valley, Qld, 4228. 


DONKEY DIGEST, quarterly publication of the Don- 
key Society of Australia. An insight into all things 
donkey, both practical and imaginative. Subscription 
$16 per year from PO Box 285 Cooroy, Qld, 4563. 


BRICKS. Save hundreds of dollars. Make your own. 
Send SAE for list and prices of moulds to B M Alford, 
PO Box 61, Hopetoun, WA, 6348. 


MUDBRICKS pressed on site anywhere in Tassie. Use 
your own resources and labour, up to 200 bricks per 
hour, 400 x 200 x 150 mm. 50 cents per brick. For more 
details ring Pete (003) 76112. 


AUSTRALIAN HERB SOCIETY. Members receive a 
quarterly magazine, seed from Seed Bank free, access 
to tape lending library. The society has been formed to 
disseminate and propagate the knowledge of grow- 
ing, gathering and using herbs. Write to the Secretary, 
PO Box 110, Mapleton, Qld, 4560. 


HEALTHY PLANTS of better quality and quantity 
(300% more) as the earthworm increases the availabil- 
ity of nutrients and minerals to plants by up to 12 times. 
He aerates, improves water capacity, breaks up hard- 
pans, binds sandy soils, deodorises, prevents trans- 
plant shock and much more. Nature's way at its best. 
$8 for 500 + $1.50 p & p or FREE benefits leaflet with 
prices:— The Big Worm, PO Box 458, Upper Mt Gra- 
vatt, Brisbane, Qld, 4122. Established 6 years. Also 
available African Nightcrawlers (can grow to 12"). 


ORGANIC GARDENING COURSE on working or- 
ganic farm. For information ring Pia (after 5 pm) or 
write to Box 325, Emerald, VIC, 3782. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


NAUSEA CONTROLLED without drugs. Use Acu- 
Bands for assisting relief of nausea due to morning 
sickness, travel sickness, chemotherapy, migraines 
etc. Adjustable wriststraps—no side effects — safe for 
children and pregnant women. $10 each includes 
postage and handling. For further information contact 
Bridget Kimber, Box 113, McLaren Vale, SA, 5171 or 
Phone (08) 323 8642. 


NOT THE TOP 40 MUSIC ... On The Burren by Magical 
Strings, harp, dulcimer and whistle (LP, tape, CD). 
Imagination by Inti-Illimani, instrumental Andrean 
Folkloric played on traditional Andrean Flutes, great 
stuff (LP, tape, CD). Twenty Years A Growin by Danny 
Doyle. Irish folk at its best (LP, tape, CD), Gumtree 
Canoe, superb bluegrass by John Hartford (LP and tape 
only). Discover the harmony of the wilderness with Ron 
Nagorcka, soundscape with some didjeridu (tape 
only-$16.99) Tranquility — a beautiful compilation of 
slow classical movements. 

A magical collection available in LP, tape, CD. 
LP and tapes $17.99, CD $28. Postage, add $1. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Cheques, money orders and major 
credit cards accepted (please state your name, credit 
card number and the expiry date). Free catalogues of 
hard to find music from East Coast Traders, PO Box 21, 
St Mary’s, Tasmania, 7215. 


1 KGof premium Kid Mohair will goa long way if spun 
alone or even further if blended with wool. Solve your 
Christmas problem — Send your cheque for $35 inc 
postage to Bushgate Angora Stud, PO Box 1, Bowral, 
NSW, 2576, and we will post it to anywhere in Austra- 
lia. Phone (048) 612299. 


WATER PURIFICATION is important for optimal 
health today. Reverse osmosis filters consistently 
provide a high standard of purification, are easy to use 
and economical in price. Several models available. 
Gillian Summerbell, PO Box 1519, Hornsby, NSW, 
2077. Phone (02) 477 2838. 


Three ‘Jennies’. $150 each. Situated Coonabarabran. 
Phone (063) 421763. 


SELF MOTIVATED PEOPLE needed to earn extra 
income. Work from home. Send long SAE to Mrs A 
Peart (EG), 31 Marsh St, Narangba, Qld, 4504. 


TUNING IN — Announcing a new concept in news 
bulletins. Join our dynamic team of over-unity experi- 
menters by subscribing today. A discussion forum 
with all the latest on the free energy scene. Only $25 for 
12 issues. Write today: Free Energy Connection, PO 
Box 255EG, Ivanhoe, VIC, 3079. 


econtinued from page 30 


the citrus orchards, keeping the chickens supplied with fresh 
ground, fertilising the soil, and keeping down the grass. 
Another gift was six Khaki Campbell ducklings, which was 
reduced to four when a carpet snake raided the coop. He 
ended up on the compost heap! The rest turned out to be two 
females and two males, but with the males fighting continu- 
ously, I slaughtered one, and peace was once more restored. 
They faithfully lay two white pearly eggs every single day. 

My next door neighbour offered me a rooster and a 
hen, and it was a great thrill when this dedicated mother 
hatched out four chicks. Most people are quite surprised 
how quickly everything is progressing on our property. The 
one acre area on the north-west side of the dam is almost 
completely established. I have recently mown the area 
around the house, and landscaped with bananas, and native 
trees and shrubs, plus a herb garden right at the back door. 
The house is still not completed. There is no internal 
plumbing, although I have a bath base installed in the 
bathroom, complete with taps and shower rose, and these are 
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connected to a long length of coiled black polypipe, which 
in turn is connected to the pump. Simply start the motor and 
hey presto, hot showers! 

Water from the roof drains into a 1000 gallon tank at 
the back of the house, but this supply isn’t yet connected to 
the kitchen. After carrying water from a neighbour’s place 
for several months, it’s wonderful just to have my own fresh 
water supply. 

I cut the top off a 200 litre sea mineral container, and 
this sits on the front verandah and is filled daily with dam 
water, making a convenient water source for the kitchen. A 
new toilet has been built from rough timber and secondhand 
corrugated iron, with a hessian curtain for a door. This has 
a builder’s toilet seat, and a bucket which is emptied and 
buried on a weekly basis. 

The last months have been a great deal of hard back- 
breaking work, but my house, even though small, is cool, 
comfortable and unique, and as I look around I can’t help 
feeling satisfied and content. I would recommend to every- 
one thinking of ‘taking the plunge’ and settling on a few 
acres, to just simply do it. Take one day at a time, and it just 
has to work out. 


LAND LINES&& 
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LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge 30 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any 
desired length. All LAND LINES must include your name and address (phone number is op- 

tional). LAND LINES for the February issue should arrive (at PO Box 188 Moreland, 3058) by 
19 January. 


JOIN US on a 1400 acre, mainly bush, property near 
Mudgee. Choose up to 5 acres to do your own thing 
and indulge in your building fantasies if you wish (or 
just use as holiday retreat). Opportunities to start rural 
enterprise for those who want to. Some cash will be 
required up front to cover use of tractor, workshop, 
animalsand leasing. For more details send SAE to Don 
Gary, PO Box 634, Leichhardt, NSW, 2040. 


WE ARE a family of five living 14kmout of Cooktown, 
North Queensland, and we're looking for an energetic 
couple who would wish to work with us for three 
months in return for accommodation and food. It will 
be the wet season and work will revolve around light 
building, vegetable gardening, caring for poultry, 
plant propagation, firewood and cooking. Interested 
persons must be able to cook for us all a couple of times 
a week. Separate accommodation is available. We 
believe in good health and a caring attitude. Only 
responsible people need write. John and Maureen 
Selman, PO Box 319, Cooktown, 4871. 


CANBERRA AREA, in NSW near Captains Flat. 75 
beautiful acres, of which 50 are heavily timbered and 
25 have been mostly cleared. Large dam plus smaller 
spring-fed dam. Bore, electricity, telephone, septic 
system, 1000 gallon water tank, caravan, small shed, 
approx 300 tonnes of felled hardwood (saleable). 
Drainage and foundations completed and council 
approved for roomy passive solar design, earth- 
walled house. Everything there ready to construct 
including building materials, new kitchen, bathroom 
fittings (including corner spa), doors, windows, solar 
h/w system. Solid fuel convection/combustion 
heater. Small pine plantation of approx 800 saplings. 
Superb views. $90,000 negotiable depending on re- 
quirement of materials. Phone (062) 910272 AH. 
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STONEYFORD, SOUTH WESTERN VICTORIA. 10 
acres, owner-built stone house, two storey, all pine 
lined, slate floor on slab. 3 br. BIR, dormer windows. 
Large living, dining area, cathedral ceilings, mono- 
lithic stone fireplace. Galley kitchen, wide benches, 
timber cupboards, modern gas stove and fridge, gas/ 
solar hot water. Large bathroom with separate 
shower. Large laundry includes washing machine, 
storeroom/coolroom. Separate toilet on septic. Ver- 
andah on three sides. Some finishing needed. Power 
supply is generator-backed solar through inverter. 
House wired to 240V. Good shed, some building 
materials. Excellent water supply from 7,000 gall 
concrete tank and good bore with pump. Rabbit 
fenced vegetable garden, some fruit trees. Land is 
open stoney rises country well treed with some light 
bush. Central to Colac, Camperdown and Cobden 
towns, 2 1/2 hours from Melbourne $98,000. Mark & 
Heather McCallum (052) 351370. 


FREE accommodation, 2-year old Bush Haven log 
cabin, 40 acres, Wollombi, lower Hunter, NSW. 
Remote, quiet, beautiful. Caretaking duties several 
hours weekly. Suit couple with sturdy vehicle. Full 
details from PO Box 105, Gladesville, 2111. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE or buy land or shares on 
land or community for coaster bus fully fitted out, 
excellent condition, value $20,000. Terms neg. Phone 
Bill or Kim (071) 855251. 


MURWILLUMBAH area. Council approved Hamlet 
Development. Only a few shares left, approximately 
12 acres each. Some cleared, majority beautiful rain- 
forest setting. Adjoins State Forest. All weather access. 
From $18,500. Write to: Palmview, 13A Beauty Point 
Road, Morisset, NSW, 2264, or phone (066) 793333 AH. 


LAND LINES 


TWO BEDROOM fibro cottage opposite nature re- 
serve at Coonabarabran in New South Wales. $40,000. 
Phone (063) 421763. 


WANTED URGENTLY Artist, writer, dreamer or 
similar to live in and love small pole house/cabin on 20 
acres rainforest, Springbrook, Qld/NSW_ border. 
Power, phone and sealed road access. Low rent to 
right person. Please ring Linda or Malcolm (07) 378 
9374 for futher information. 


EAST GIPPSLAND, GOONGERAH, 87 acres, three 
titles divided by creeks (Brodribb river), surrounded 
by National Park, cleared, old cottage, alternative 
community. $100,000 — E Conod, Bonang Highway, 
Goongerah, VIC 3888. Phone (051) 540120. 


WE ARE a family of five looking for a rural Christian 
community which is not fundamentalist. We are 
Catholics who enjoy meditation and Hatha Yoga. We 
would like to keep a small number of animals in our 
care. Please reply to PO Box 58, Maitland, New South 
Wales, 2320. 


> o o ENERGY PULSE . . 


Inverter 
breakthrough 
by Peter Pedals 


There are two areas where solid state in- 
verter technology has always had shortcomings. 
One of the reasons for opting for a 24 volt battery 
bank has traditionally been that of the range of 12 
volt inverters available, none was large enough 
to cope with a large washing machine and/or 
vacuum cleaner. Now the breakthrough has 
happened! 

Now it is possible to get a phenomenal 
2300 watt continuous rating and 6800 watt peak 
surge rating at 240 volt AC froma 12 volt battery 
supply. This Phase Shift Two-Transformer 
(PSTT for short) Inverter has two modes of op- 
eration. You can select either STANDARD mode 
(starts any minimum load and draws 5 watts on 
stand-by) or BATTERY SAVER mode (requires 5 
watts load to start but draws only 0.4 watts on 
stand-by). The PSTT is available from the Rain- 
bow Power Company, 70 Cullen St, Nimbin 
2480. Now there is one less reason to go to a 24 
volt system. 


NEAR PORT MACQUARIE. Home and income, a 
secluded retreat just 45 minutes from Port Macquarie. 
51 acres of forest with two bedroom house, sheds, 
established gardens and 80 fruiting trees. Solar power 
and hot water, three dams, two ponds, creek, tele- 
phone. Income from wholesale nursery. Price $92,000. 
Phone owner (065) 858203. 


NSW 1/2 hr to Wingham, 1 1/2 hrs to beach. 100 acre 
hillside retreat with great views, close to shop, PO, 
$32,000 ono. For details contact Andy Jaemjamrat, 12 
Ocean Pde, Cooee Bay, Qid 4703. Phone (079) 394659 
or Leonie (02) 5683663. 


NIMBIN NSW. Avalon Community. A 360 acre 
forested haven for environmentally minded people. 
Features a permanent winding creek harbouring an 
abundance of wildlife. Surveyed home-sites, serviced 
by all-weather access roads. Spring water connected 
to each site. 100 acres of common. Secure company 
title. Price $13,700 for 3-5 acre share. Full details 
Sophie Andrea, PO Box 136, Nimbin. To arrange 
inspection ph (066) 891305. 


o ENERGY PULSE... 


WEA stackable 
inverters 
now available 


Victorian appropriate technology manu- 
facturers, WEA Australia, recently announced 
the release of a range of 'stackable' inverters, 
helpful for people wanting to gradually build up 
their independent power system. After the ini- 
tial purchase of a 1 Kw ‘master’ inverter, system 
capacity can be increased in 1 Kw increments by 
adding WEA 'slave' inverters. 

The 'stackable' inverter system is a cost-ef- 
fective way of increasing inverter capacity. The 
total capacity is virtually unlimited — just keep 
adding slave 1 Kw inverters to the initial system. 

The stackable slave inverter system is 
available to suit 12, 24, 32 and 48 volt systems. 
The inverters have a modified sine wave output, 
RFI suppression, and autostart curcuitry with 
the ability to start fluorescent lamps. For further 
information, contact WEA Australia at: 20 
Homestead Drive, Bangholme, 3175, Victoria; 
telephone (03) 773 2935. 
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The Healthy House Cow 
written and illustrated by Marja Fitzgerald 


Australia's first house cow book written from an organic, wholistic perspective. Everything from fencing 
to cheesemaking and organic health solutions. "The Healthy House Cow’, published by Earth Garden, is 
now available. 144 pages, large format paperback, and full of useful information for prospective or current 
house cow owners. $18.00 posted - 


"Let me out of here, quick. 
I've gotta get The Healthy 
House Cow!" 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 188, Moreland, Victoria, 3058. 
BOOKS All prices include postage. Please allow 2 to 3 weeks for delivery. 


ORGANIC CONTROL OF Household Pests — $14.95 
ENERGY WORKS! — $19.95 
Earth Garden Building Book — $29.95 
HARD TIMES HANDBOOK — $13.00 
EG binders (holds 12 copies tightly) — $25 for 2 , $15 each 
THE HEALTHY HOUSE COW — $18.00 
One year subscription — $14.00 (add A$8 for overseas surface mail) 
The Lot: From EG 1 to one before current issue (excludes 
EG 10, 13-15 — out of print) — $165.00 (save over $35.00) 
Single issues: EG 1 to current Issue (except EGs 10 & 13-15) — $3.25 each... .$.........- 


Total enclosed .$.........- 


Postcode 


No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 188, Moreland, Victoria, 3058 


Please post me 4/8/12 (1/2/3 years) issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 


I enclose: 
C] $14.00 [_]Two year subscription — $29.00 [_]Three year subscription — $54.00 
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Back copies 


EG1; Move out . . . food co-ops... . Kibbutz and 
Moshav Montsalvat . . . herbs Fred 
Robinson . . . bean sprouts . . . compost and 
mulch ... comfrey . . . earthworms. 


EG2: Start a garden . . . Neil Douglas . . . Keyline 


system . . . Kiewa farms . . . drying and storing 
food hydroponics recycling garbage . . 
nutrition, 

EG3: Herbs . . . compost . . . fast fertiliser . . . all 
about goats mudbricks . . . domes water 
wheel bread . . . salads . . . pottery 
spinning . . . vegies. 

EG4: The honey bee . . . back to the land in Tassie 
the transition... black sheep . . . tanning 
candies bread . . . donkeys a wall-hanging 
EG5: The wind — windmills windpumps 
generators . raku pottery Cinva ram 
poultry Hamburghs moon planting 

fallout shelter vegan way 

EG6: Solar 1 sun cults . Solar cooker 
sundials Lost World Clifton Pugh . 
concrete hquse Shalom Cajun cookin’ 
horses spirit of Nimbin 


EG7: Solar 2 — hot water . . . Mudbrick techniques 
Angora goats . . . make a leather bag and belt 
. mushrooms natural dyes 


EG8: Gas power — methane digester by truck 
to Tassie . . . cumbungi hats inkle loom 
candies and tapers country cottages 
A-frame school gardens sourdough 


EG9: LP gas 
stone rubble (slipform) 
ducks rug frame 


Mary's place building with 
macrobiotics oats 
how to kill a pig 


EG 10: OUT OF PRINT. 


EG11 Water — hydraulic ram waterwheels 


okra seed primer heavy horses 
tomatoes soft technology wine hard 
cheese start with hens 

EG12 Keeping tood — drying salting 


bottling... storing... tahu . .. tropic delights 
plant propagation plans for a solar water 
heater solar stills and cooker Moora 
Moors 

EGs 13—15 OUT OF PRINT. 

EG16 A Lytel Herbal (Part 2) — comfrey, 
lavender, wormwood, yarrow poultry shed 


peatow! goats 
rammed earth building 


basic beekeeping 
hydraulic ram 


EG17 Fencing dry stone walis make soap 
nets .. . pole shelter breeding black sheep 
The Autonomous House asparagus 


Aeolian harp ducks Khaki Campbells 
EG18 Fruit garden oranges lemons 
olives nuts tropical fruit fodder trees 
road building wood fired kiln plans 
Cinva-ram cottage sunflowers homebirth 
EG19 Wood heat — pot bellies Jotul 
cooking making a quid build a storage 
cellar bushfires stonefruit macadamia 
nuts binding your EGs tree planting 
budding 
EG20 Applies . pears cordon and espalier 


build a haybale pig house pollen . rose 
mudbrick flats solar homes . 
preserve fence posts 


hips 
gourds 


EG21: Womancraft — all articles by women . 
earthly arts axewomanship .. . glove puppets 
spinning . weaving easy rugs . 
Sumatran house old roses index 

(EG10-20) 


EG22-23: Australian Access Sourcebook .. . 150 

pages... Aborigines . . . organic growing .. . 

permaculture . . . earth building... wind . . . solar 

. . . water power... technology ... water supply 
. . access to groups, plans, books, tools. 


EG24: Pisce 24 new settlers write 
Carter Ron Edwards Neil Dougias 
Gundaroo Store Rainbow Region. . Mt Oak 
. . Moora Moora Universal Brotherhood 

bush ashram. 

EG25: Australian Access Sourcebook (Part 2) — 
130 pages... livestock aquaculture 
tencing kiling . . . tanning . tood and 
nutrition . . . grain grinders... solar homes... . 
methane . . . greenhouse . . . Dorothy Hall. 


EG26: The earth-bwilt kasbahs . . . owner built 


homes in stone timber . . . mudbricks . . . a 
slab cottage... tree felling... solar electrics .. . 
acorns compost dunny . . . quandong 


Pumpkin recipes 


EG27: 100 tropical tood plants for Australia (part 
1) 16 legumes . . . winged bean pigeon pea 

lablab cowpea .. . adzuki bean . 
blacksmithing . bluestone building wok 
cooking. 


horse and 

black sheep 
tamarillo 
solar trike 


EG28: Tropical food plants (part 2) 
buggy . packhorsing the Alps 

. . . Merinos . bullocks 
stringybark baskets 
persimmons. 


EG29: Mudbricks — the monastery at Stroud . 
Bob's bonza brickmaker earth floors 
curved walls . . . herb roof cutting axe low 
energy design .. . coconut mats mangoes 
tropical food plants (part 3). 


EG30: Organic growing — compost heaps, pits, 


trenches, boxes, bins and barrels . no-dig 
mulch carpets semi-arid growing 
preserving figs tempeh pasta glass 


bottle windows. 


“Recommended and maximum price only 


EG44: Plug in the sun — solar electric systems 

12V to 240V batteries inverters x 

alternative washdays h w to make a pedal 

drier and 12V computers . solar panel booster 
Soiar Trek 


EG45 Waterworks — shifting water with sun, wind 


and water solar electric pumps gravity 
feed hydraulic ram Platapump . . . the 
cyclone-detensive house . bunya nuts nv 
problems 

EG46. Windworks — wind generators solar 
trackers water turbines . nv bilge pump 

herbul shampoo . compost loos 

Tanzania the algse pond 12 V lights 


Krypton lamps 


EG47. Practical projects 
household plumbing 
cycling Mongolia the sun-pump livestock 

Aussie yurt pigeon pea bee tools 
Peter's pedal machine 


hanging a door 
waterwheel pump 


BACK ISSUE LIBRARY 
All the back copies from 1972 to one before cur- 
rent issue (except EGs 10 & 13). A survival kit of 
self-sufficiency, this unique library (over 6 kg) 


has over 3500 pages of practical information on 
growing, building, energy, household economy, 
livestock, craft, tucker and tales from New Set- 
Uers all around Australia. 


EG31: Energy — make a hydraulic ram 
second-hand windpump mudbrick sequels 
freezing food . . . zucchini glut drying fruit 


hot box cooker building a 


all about sprouts . 
log house (part 1). 


EG32: Year of the Tree — St Barbe Baker tree 
tales how a tree works farm tree native 
from seed coppicing Neil Douglas 
interview cob building . . . log house (part 2). 


EG33. Tenth anniversary issue timber felling 

lifting poles post and beam design log 
house (part 3) , Parquet floors backyard 
rabbits goats fowls dry pit loo 
portable henhouse 


EG34 China — communes trees fish 
farming recycling human wastes biogas 

transport travel notes Chinese earth 
building (Ron Edwards) rainforest bread 
and jam 


tribute to St Barbe Baker 
mudbrick workshop 
make a solar collector 


EG35: Bees and trees 
backyard bees 
footings for earth walls 


magpies earthworms fodder trees 
EG36 Retrn to Nimbin new settlers a 
woman builder , Pawpaw plantation solar 
electric systems potty garden choughs 


Peru lavender sachet 
farm structures 


biological building 


EG37. HARD TIMES making paper 


newspaper fuel . fags to rugs barter 
slush lamps sawdust stoves . Depression 
dodges .. . hand grain mills . 120 household 
hints. 

EG38: Hard Times tucker bread. . soups 
yoghurt . beer electric 
grain grinde ti village mudbrick 
hermitage .. . earth walis and bushfires... Noel's 
island. 


EG39: Build Peter Pedal’s bike wheel wind 
generator fire without matches bushfire 
defensive house avocado growing guide . . 
rosehips .. . car battery power farm energy 
... backyard food. 


EG40: Communitie: . running a food co-op . 
three in a caravan... Scott Nearing’s a good lite 
. . . Cyder in Tasmania . . . our self-built house. . 
earth floors... the billy... olive oll... hares. 
cashew nuts. 


G41: Sahara . . . Timbuktu. Uganda pack 
donkeys.. horse float journey mat-tents 
build a S-rotor wind generator damper 
yeastiess bread tood co-op accounts real 
potatoes. . Index, EG31-40. 

EG42 Earth covered homes Burra dugouts 
sliptorm stone the Nood-detensive house . . 
tomato tips deep ecology... build a pigsty... 
EG reader survey the Tuareg... Jean Pain's 
methods 

EG43: Earth domes and vaults... rendering earth 
walls quarry bush stone... . bush shower... 


Peter Pedais’ incinerator hot water and Pelton 
wheel . low voltage wiring . . . sheep 
donkeys .. . horses. 


19308 
sushi 
buying an 
hand dug 
growing firewood 
Solar Pack 
just 6 volts 
Genteel frugality 
Primrose home-made ladders 
roofs building biues 
HARD TIMES hints 


EG48. Bob Rich's rammed earth primer 
Dab, Pug and Pise, compost muncher 
and sashimi Energy Pulse 
energy syster animal shelters 
wells ferrocement tank 
EG49 Chiorella culture 
Pedals’ TARDIS 
Babaco 


Peter 
Poll Herefords 
Evening 
ferrocement 
immersion heaters 
Soper with Chaucer 


EG50: Land ethics Sustainable agriculture 
Biodynamic, Keyline, Organic, Permaculture 
methods healthy sweets bamboo ladder 


happy gardening homegrown spuds 
stone & mudbrick arches Earthbricks 


ferrocement tank Poultry pyramids Energy 
Pulse 

EG51: Australian solar kit homes 
self-sufficient house ... solarium .. . 
updates . - thin fiim solar paneis . . . ram & sun 
pumps . . . two-faced stonework . . . river stone & 
mudbrick ... earth building access ... kero 
refrigeration ... a shunt regulator ... veglie 


basics... corn is ki F 
aba. ing -ply spinning . . . loo 


EGS2: Simple solar electric systems . . 1 2 V ridge 

12V record player... EG interviews composing 
wih earth-worme, glazing skile, mudbrick pictures, 

EG 53: Horse drawn gypsy holidays. . solar retrigera- 
ton. . cottage gardens . . . organic scale control... do- 
it-yourself land transter . . . bartering . . . chaff cutters 
-. controlling scale . . . natural cow care . . . solar fridge 
design .. . earth bricks made easy . . , the Land Rover 


EGS4: 12V solar lighting and appliances ... tomatoes 

.. Chick brooder ... inverters for 240V appliances for 
solar systems . . . boring for water... fesiivals. 

EG 55: Mudbricks from heavy day . . . managing plant 
diseases . . . building a baby's cradle... a biodynamic 
farm ... making cider . . . a hot drum warning . . . a solar 
control board . . . thoughts on solar retailing . . . thyme 
. . owner builder apprenticeship. 


EG 56: Energy-etficient house design . .. Batting in the 
bush .. . costing an owner-built home . . . controlling fruit 
fy organically . . . build a home food smoker. . . 
windpower . . . towards food self-sufficiency . . . simple 
devices for lower voltage . . . solar tacking . . . toxle 
mushrooms . . . leeks . . . motorised scythes. 


EG 57: Building with children .. . solar trackers . . . eel 
skin mocaesins . . . towards food sell-sulfidency . . . cal- 
culating sun angles .. . how to rout busybodi .. the 
elder tree . . . lemon grass .. . rammed earth corners .. 
ockerinas: a potter's livelihood. 

EG 58: Making a living from pottery . . . Battling in the 
Bush, Part lll... Rainbow Power Company . . . Towards 
food selt-sutficiency .. . Organic gardening column. .. 
Hoot care for donkeys . .. Saving world rainforests... . 
Cob earth building... Solar car race results... Creative 
beermaking . .. Build a geodesic dome plantarium. 


EG 59: Buying a bush block .. . Living in yurts 
... Borage — herb of gladness . . . Biodynamic 
farming .. . Growing cabbages . .. Raspberries 
. . » Earthworm cultivation . . . Using a bait 
castnet .. . Torches in the bush. 


EG 60: Owner-building octagons . . . Growing 
mushrooms... . Alternative pasture . .. Growing 
rosemary . . . Bush tucker . . . Low speed 
generator . . . Sailing to the far north. 


EG 61: Making futons . . . Buiiding a mudbrick hothouse 
. Using wood heaters . . . A herbal tea tarm . . . Grow- 
inggrain ... 12 voltamp and turntable . .. Cattle diseases 
.. Lemon balm . . . donkey training . . . Resharpening 
a bushman’s saw. 


EG 62: Breeding angora goats . . . Donkey training 
Make a pioneer work shirt... Pickles and chutneys . . 
Frost- tree gardens . . . Growing sprouts . . . Trees tor 
shelter and woodlotting . . . growing fennel . . . Cost 
comparison of home heating . . . Building an African 
village. 

EG63: Speaal Bicentenary’ issue — Aboriginal Aust a- 
lia and seltreliance. . Traditional shelter and agriculture 
Rangers at Kakadu Gary Foley interview 
Mudbrick desert community centre 19th Century 
Aboriginal tarmers low voltage washing machines 

Roofing tps .. . Battery warning . . . Fostering calves 


EG 64: Organic farms in Spain . . . Buying at dearing 
sales... Making and laying a shingle tool... Basichome 
electrics . . . Dealing with building inspectors . . . The 
Seed Savers’ Network . . . Backyard astonomy 
Mudbrick plastic coats .. . Herbs: watercress... whole- 
some education. 


EG 65. Puppetmaking .. . Making pasta. . . Televison- 
free zone .. . Make a battery-operated blender... Food 
irradiation update .. . Cherryplum glut recipes ... Earth 
sculpture .. . 12 volt wiring basics . . . Fallen timber into 


firewood Angelica. 


EG 66: The Demountable Tiwone The Healthy 
House Cow. .. Confest’89... EARTH GARDEN INDEX, 
EG 51-65 Egg gluts bees Solar powered 
workshop Insect bit is .. . Home power batteries. 


EG 67: Getting rid of termites Gourd Festival 
Battery terms . . . Spanish organics . . . Colonial Black- 
smith . . . Small business ideas . . . Saving rainforests. 
EG 68: Buying a wood heater . . . Access to steep land 

A trost-tree winter garden . . . Selt-sufficiency, De- 
pression style . . . Witchwood Farm Mulled wine 
Season by Season 


in our last issue 


EG 69: Home grown perfumes . . . Materials for solar 
power systems . . . Coping with calving . . . Dyer's woad 
. .. Cream, glorious cream . . . Conveyancing tips . . . 
mulching potatoes . . . Safe building practices, et beau- 
coup d'autes trucs. 
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